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The Valley Jormer.. Diep, in omer Ihnois, 


‘WOODWARD & ABBOTT, Pusursurrs. | Feb. 24, 1854, Mr. Benyamin Apzort, fa- 
Office, corner Fourth and Chesnut streets, ther of the Editor of the Valley Farmer, 


SF. LOUIS, Me. ‘aged 67 years. The subject of this notice 
EPHRAIM ABBOTT, Editor. | was a native of Concord, N. H. He was 


} 
Editor’s office and Printing office, in Old Postoffice Builde| a regular descendent in the fifth gen eration 
jog, north side of Chesnut street, between Third and Fourth | of Geo. Abbott, who emigrated from Eng- 





mreets, entrance on Old Postoffice Alley. 
: +202 land, and settled in Andover, Mass,. in 
Contents of No. 4. 1640. In the vear 1817 he removed 
» 129 
Oontents; Obituary, page a . » : ; 

Hedging, sini: eal 130/to Windsor County. Vermont, but returned 
nty; Our advertising sheet; Whecler, el- « ¥ ’ 
kee j Agricultura Books, | 131 again to New Hampshire, about 1838, and 

issouri State Colonization Society, 3 . ? J ; 
Suffolk Pigs; Illinois Hospital 10r the Insancs Gospel resided at Manchester till 1848, when he 
Banner; Errata, 133/ emigrated to Illinois, to reside with his 
Page’s portable saw mill, (w th engraving.) 134 mt : 
Child’s portable saw mill, Gam cneraving,) euke 136 youngest son, where he remained, except 
i tural warehouse; Pp the 
warmer} Guay opt ae Belin eee 136 an interval of a few weeks which he spent 
@ Poultry Chronicle { 
ne and Jamestown weed; Deep planting of apple | With usin St. Louis, until his death. 
trees, 138 | Through a long life he exemplified by a 
Management of fairs; Destruction of timber; 139 | 
Osage Orange; Decay of apples; Encouraging; Char- | holy and consistent example the religion 


} and salt for sheep, 140 
the enhiowers Feeding animals with hay; Shelter | Which solaced and comforted him in the 


Sheep; Turning Sheep to grass; Feeding poultry; 141 | , : grt he . 
Phe best fowls for Farmers} Specimen crop of corn; hour of death. Few men in his situation 
sg ueltias Bog for the peach grub, a3 have done as much to advance the cause 

ool Dy 4 
Treatment of Milch cows} Sheep husbandry in Cen- mm of Christ as he. Well do we remember his 

al Lilinois, ; 
ri. eivbey tos Rive Wbarty) To Viice away, votes ‘a persevering and laborious efforts to establish 


45 Sabbath schools, when those institutions 


> 
Culture of the Grape, No. 5, 148 
Chronicles of a clay farm, 149 now so common had hardly been heard of, 
Leama and draining, ig in a neighborhood where scarcely any good 
Galt wwe is7, moral influence had been exerted for years, 
ranbesry, ‘68 and where he had to battle alone, with 
Rameoonnel of Poultry; Tea and Coffee; Measvure- 
ment of hay in bulk, 169 ‘scarcely any one to encourage him, And 
THE FAMILY CIRCLE. '} li d to see flow ishi D h h e t- 
Woman’s rights, iso he lived to rishing churches exis 
The Flower’s complaint, 161 | 
Twilight; The fireside; Rarly training; Lady, 162, ing in those then moral wastes, and many 
Farmer's daughters; True wife, . + ‘of those who when little children perchance 
teehee” . is5 received their first religious instructions 
EDITORIAL NOTICES. won , : 
Bound volumes; Der Amerikanishe Bauer; Live stock from his lips, become men and women, sin- 


ency; Latourette’s Oil Mill; The Prairie Breaker} cere and devoted members rch- 
F oyd’s Liniment; Pure Bred stock; Words with cor- P . i . _—/ of those chu oh 
respondents, 166 es. His religion was a religion of princi- 


167 ‘ ° 
bt Louie Market, 168 ple, never seeking to accommodate itself to 
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the prevailing notions "of the times, nor|sleep with a full consciousness of his situa- <a 
giving way to the prejudices of those|tion and a firm and full assurance of a bles. be 999 
around him. It was drawn from the bible, |sed immortality pot 
of which he was all his life a dilligent stu- ty a , 
dent. His hand and his heart were ever hee Hedging. : plants 
ready to aid in every good work. His hum- We invite particular attention to the es- Bo! 
ble dwelling was the welcome home of all 8#Y 0” the Osage Orange plant in this pa- has be 
ministers who happened in the neighbor- |Pe? 80d also to the advertisement of Sump- tad 
hood and the sick and the suffering ever|'et & Co. on the first page of our advertise- oral 1 
found in h'm a sympathizer and friend. As/ment sheet. To give our readers some de 
might be expected, no man ever made a|idea of the capabilities of this firm for do- - " 
second attempt to move him from what he|ig business, we will state that we have git 
was convinced was right. Once,soon af-\Justbeen informed by Mr - McGrew that meet 
ter he had removed. into a new neighbor- |he returned a day or two since from Chi- ane 
hood to take charge of a mil!, a man who|®4g9 Whither he had been to close a con- of th 
kept @ large hotel in a neighboring town|tract with the Central Illinois Rail Road ‘a 
—the county seat—sent to his mill on a|for 200 miles of hedging along the line of yn 
Sunday, a load of wheat to be ground at the Chicago Branch of their road. He suc- -. 
once, as he must have the flour immediate-|ceeded in closing the contract as above 0 
ly. The next day wasthe commencement|stated—which he supposes is the largest an 
of court; there were some important cases |hedge contract ever made in the United Vat 
to be tried; his house was filling rapidly |States or perhaps elsewhere. dine 
with company, and he was out of flour. The Rail Road Companies, and large prairie this 
messenger came to the house, but was told|farmers would do well to hear from Sump- the 
that on no consideration would the mill be \ter & Co. before contracting for their hedg- - 
run on the Sabbath; that he might bring his |ing #8 they are prepared to do any amount ig 
wheat as early as he pleased the next mor- |Of hedging. Bu 
ning and it wouldbe ground. But it would The [Illinois Journal has the following ast 
not be ground on the Sabbath, After much |"emarks: Yo 
entreaty, finding him resolute, a request} Osacz Oraxce Hupox.—We are glad to ale 
was made for the key of the mill to deposit |learn that Col. Mason, Chief Engineer of the Be 
the wheat, but this too was refused, and Illinois Central Rail Road, has contracted for an 
is tied: : hauled h ” N the construction, on the line of the rail road, mc 
eal was hauled home again, NO One| oF several miles of Osage Orange Hedge, and lic 
who knew the character of the tavern keep- |is ready to make other contracts. This Hedge : 
‘er supposed he would ever give any more|isto beon that portion of the road and the Fi 
of his custom to that mill, but soon after|Chicago a which run py extensive the 
‘ibd . rairies in the northern part of the State. This be 
midnight the a returned with the wheat Sock: will, of course, go into the hands of ex- su 
which was immediately ground, the flour|perienced men, and a valuable, beautiful and 
2 taken home and bread made of it in season |impassable hedge for cattle or other stock, will 1B 
for the morning breakfast. ne made within four ay we ve glad of oe 
. ‘1,.{this movement, not only for the benefit it pro- or 
fi In-April last father went sms fifty miles mises to the Central Rail Road and the Chicago Vv 
srOm home to attend a meeting of a relig-|Branch, but for the results which follow’ it in 
ious association as a delagate from the|the extensive use of the Osage Orange plant 
church of which he was a member. While re hedge. We yeterny to be the t ing for tc 
: : encing our prairies. e know that those 
there Oe hisreturn he was subjected who have given it a proper trial, are satisfied , 
to much fatigue and exposure and soon af-| with its value. ‘The cultivation of the Osage e 
ter reaching home was attacked with ty-|Orange Hedge is increasing with each passing n 
phoid fever, attended with scrofulous|year. We have in vain endeavored to make 1 
swellings of the glands ofthe throat. From extensive contracts in behalf of others for | 
he never recovered. but lingered for 2¢asins the coming season. With all the ef- t 
these Srey, OU singere forts made last year to raise plants fer the 
1 


nearly a.year, and then sweetly sunk to’ coming spring, the demand for them cannot 
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supplied. We are told that this will not be 
ease in the spring of 1855. But with the 
ly increasing demand for this kind of 
there is no danger of an over supply of 
plants 
Bonp Co., ILt.—An Agricultural Society 
has been organized in this county, and we 
have received an invitation to attend a gen- 
eral meeting. on Monday the 10th of April, | 
to devise and promulgate a suitable plan, 
for an exhibition in the fall. We regret: 
gurinability to attend at this time such a. 
meeting, but we shall avail ourselves of | 
some future occasion to visit the farmers 
ofthat county, We rejoice to see such 
evidences of a waking up in Southern IlIli- 
pols. 


Our Apvertisinc Sueet.—Shrewd busi- 
hess men appreciate the importance of the 
Vattry Farmer as an advertising me- 
diam, as the crowded state of our columns 
this month testifies. When we commenced 
the year we debated whether we should 
confine our advertisements to eight pages 
monthly, or allow twelve for that purpose. 
But our patrons have settled the question 
asto number, by requiring sixteen pages to 
contain their favors, and we are compelled 
also to leave out some for want of room. 








in Missouri and Illinois who have used the 
machine last year have spoken very highly 
of it. We may referto Milton Knox, Esq. 
of Marion County, J. B. Halbert, Esq, 
of Hickory Co., J. M. Templeton of Holt 
Co., W.S. Alexander, of Randolph Co. Ill., 
and several others from whom we hear 
incidentally that they are well pleased with 
the machine. In this connection we copy 
the following from the Sparta (1!;.) Jowrs 
nal: 

Now, when the foreign news indicates the con- 
tinuance of war in Europe, and high prices for 
breadstuffs, anything that assists to save grain, 
andis needed to make it ready for marketing, is 
of absorbing interest. We shall, therefore, from 
time to time, notice such agricultural inventions 
as we may deem worthy. ‘In this connection we 
would mention Wheeler’s Thresher and Winnower, 
which for compactness, simplicity, duribility, and 
workmanship, is perhaps, not equaled by anything 
similar in the United States. The inventor (him- 
selfa practical machinist,) not sutistied with his 
first productions, although some of therm have 
been in use twelve years, and are yet in good re- 
pair, and has spent many thousands of dollars in 
perfecting his machine, which is now ackuow- 
ledged to be all that could be desired. With the 
two-horse power, by which, we understand, one- 
third more force is obtained than with others, 
Wheeler’s Thresher and Winnower will thresh, 
separata and clean more thantwo hundred bush- 
els per day ortwice that quantity of oats. In 
some cases, it has threshed and cleaned forty- 





Beitso. There is no sort of doubt that 


three bushels of wheat or nivety bushels of oats in 
an hour. It requires only four or five hands to 


an advertisement in the Valley Farmer is of W°"'t- 


more value than in almost any other pub- 
lication in the West, for various reasons. 
First, because there are very few papers 
that have as large a circulation. Second, 


| Last year, Thomas J. Walker & Co.. Mill Store, 
| Belleville, sold several of these wachines, aud all 
of them gave unlimited satisfaction Many of 
ithe purchasers cleared their machinesin one sea- 
ison, by threshing out their neighbors’ grain. In 


‘one instance—that of Messrs. kirkwood & Wy!- 


beeause there is no paper that has a list of! iio, of Hill Prairie, in this county—the machine 


subscribers embracing so many able, intel- 
igent, liberal hearted men; and third be- 
cause there is no paper to which so much 


|was sold for amet dollars more than its original 
cost, after several thousand bushels of grain had 
been threshed and cleaned with it. One of these 

entlemen, we are informed, has already spoken 





credence is given by its readers as the/for another machine of the same sort, forthe en- 


Valley Farmer. 


Wueg.er, Meticx & Co.—Do not over- 


suing season. 


| 
; AGricuLtvraL Booxs.—See the adver- 






look the advertisement of Messrs, Wheeler, itisement of Mr. Homan’s of Books for Far- 
Melick & Co.’s Horse Powersand Thresli-|mers, and also of Saxton’s Hand Books. 
ers. We have often commended these|Many of the books embraced in these lists 
machines, and can speak with confidence jhave been heretofore noticed in the Farmer, 
now oftheir Cleaner which has been used|aud with the contents of many others we 
to considerable extent the past season. Be-|are very well acquainted, and can recom- 
sides the letter inserted in the advertise- mend them to our readers. Every farmer 
men., we may mention that several persons ‘should endeavor to possess an agricultural 
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their comparative effects upon the soil; the 





ple, and embody in the book such geologi- 


es ' bondi ae 
library, and we recommend Mr. Homan’s effects, profits, and utility of the various fer. 
establishment as the very place for them to|tilizers, and the best manner of applying 
get valuable books for this purpose. Most|them to the soil. Let them aim to develop tical i 
fo these books.can be sent by mail at a tri- | facts not guesses, and such facts as em. in the 
fling expense. brace the entire range of the subject they Onc 
iii tnneeeen eee are designed to elucidate. Let them not every 
Missouri State Agricultural Society. encourage the farmers of Missouri to the Ge 
It will be borne in mind that a meeting wnat a any jmprovement . without.» State. 
of the Directors of this Society to is beheld ¢8 4” erstanding of both sides. of the range 
at Boonville on the first of May to arrange *" “7 tlie cost and its profit. Change tures 
the premium lists andto make other ar- raaPage th Apa si a haaht and » rn. oF Aly Octob 
rangements for the annual fair in October bushels of corn to the, sore is sometimes going 
next. The directors have invited several "°'® P rottable en ciet of ong hundred, its res 
gentlemen of high standing as experienced ve N fatipdl a ronanne aia the, leetur 
and successful agriculturists to meet WH hers peer fannie Keeping thag the le 
and advise them in this work, and have al- jone weighing twice that figure. . of the 
so solicited the attendance of all who feel; What is the duty of the Society in regard efit, ¢ 
disposed to meet with them on the occa-|tothe encouragement of the increase of the part 
sion. They have also requested that those|production of wool and flax in the Statef pract 
‘who cannot attend p:rsonally, but wish to|No better section of our whole Union is bet- Ww 
suggest any thing on the subject, to write |ter adapted to these branches of industry of th 
to the Recording Secretary at Boonville, |than our State, and yet how little of either tye! 
on or before tke first of Mav. This avery|article is produced among us. Are our hicle 
wise and liberal movement, and we trust|people alive to the fact that While it takes to u 
thecall will be obeyed by very many of|from one third to one half ot the value of woul 
the farmers and mechanics of the State. their pork anc wheat in the eastern market artic 
We had the pleasure of a visit in St.|t© transport it there, it requires less than ne 
Louis a few days since of the efficient and |°#¢-tenth of the price of acrop of wool or Sal 
gentlemanly Secretary—Jo. L. Stephens, flax to do the same with it? so that if wool 6. = 
Esq.—who caine down principally on busi-|#94 flax growing is equally as profitable b 
ness connected with the Society. From|t©.the eastern farmer as corn and wheat, it nig 
him we learn that the Society is in a very|™ust be vastly more so to the farmer of aid 
prosperous condition and thatthe prospects | Missouri: Should not the Society endeav- whit 
for a first rate exhibition next tall, all that/° tolay before the public correct informs. h 
could be desired. tion on these subjects from experienced — 
Availing ourself of the invitation of the ment far 
managers we will say a few words by way| Again; the Society should take measures clir 
of suggestions to them in regard to some|to lay before the public a permanent re- the 
things that it appears to us should receive |cord of its transactions, together with such of ti 
attention at their hands, Theefforts ofthe|reports, essays, addresses, as may from I 
Society should embrace a two fold object,|time be obtained. This course has been ten 
—a present and prospective benefit. Injpursued by other State Societies with very pla 
other words, rewards should not only be of- |satisfactory results. The annual volume por 
fered for specimens of superior animals or|published by the N. Y. State Society is We 
productions, but efforts should be made to|placed among the most valuable works in $0¢ 
introduce new brenches of industry and the farmer’s library—and well does it de- sec 
manufacture and new modes of cultivation; |serve the position. So of the Ohio, Massa- fra 
and also to institute inquiries into the rela-|chusetts, Michigan and other State Socie- gre 
tive profits of the different crops cultivated, |ties. Our Society should imitate the exam- jec 
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eal, physological, geographical and statis- 
tical information in regard to every county 
in the State as it can obtain. 


Once more: The Society should by; 


every meansin its power co-operate with 
the Geological Survey now going on in the 
State. We would recommend that ar- 
rangements be made for a course of lec- 
tures by the State Geologist at the fair in 
October. We believe that the survey now 


going on will surprise many persons when | 


itg results are known, Such a course of 
lectures while they need not interfere in 
te least with the duties and responsibilities 
of the lecturer, would be of invaluable ben- 
efit, even if they went no farther than to im- 
parta knowledge of the elementary and 
practical principles of geological science. 

We have spoken in a previous number 
of the importance of putting to an opera- 
tive test all implements, machines and ve- 
hieles offered for premiums, This appears 
to us a very important matter, and we 
would have also to accompeny every such 
article a clear statement of its cost, man- 
ner of construction, capacity, and duribili- 
ty, that the farmers may judge of its advan- 
tages. 

The question «‘Willfarming pay?’’ is 
abundantly answered by the prosperous 
condition of all the farmers of the land, but 
there are several other collateral questions 
which are not so well understood, and to 
these the Society should direct its attention. 
What kind of farming pays best? and how 
far and in what way does diversity of soil, 
climate, distance from market, &c, affect 
the profit and loss of any and all the crops 
of the State? 

In conelusion we desire to call the at- 
tention of the Directors of the Society to the 
plans and designs of the Missouri Stock Im- 
porting Association, formed in this city. 
We hope that a representative of the As- 
sociation will meet with the Directors and 
secure their co-operation in an _ effort 
fraught with so much good to the stock 
growing interests of our State. The ob- 
jects of this Association have been set ful- 
ly before the public in a previous number 


now to call the attention of the Directors of 
the State Society to its importance. 

Will not the mechanics and manufac- 
turers of St. Louis attend to the invitation 
of the Directors and advise them as reques- 
ted that there may be nocomplaints in the 
fall that important interests have been over- 
looked? 


Scrrotx Pigs.—See the advertisement 
in this paper of Messrs. Stickney’s Suffolk 
Pigs. We have not seen their stock, and 
know nothing of it personally. but presume 
itis what it is represented, but we have 
seen sorhe of the Suffolk breed of hogs, and 
pronounce them beauties. 


Ittuvois HospitaL ror THE INSaNnE.— 
We had the pleasure a few days since of a 
visit from Capt. J. Henny, the Steward of 
this institution, who came down to purchase 
trees and shrubbery for the grounds around 
the buildings. He purchased of Messrs Sig- 
erson a large assortment amounting to 
some five hundred dollars, including almost 
every variety of evergreens, fruit and flow- 
ers. We are pleased to see this move- 
ment, as we believe nothing will more con- 
duce to the restoration of these miserable 
unfortunates than the daily intercourse with 
the glorious beauties and delicious fruits 
which God in his goodness has granted us. 
We hope this example will be followed by 
other institutions. 

The Gospel Banner. 

This is the title of a new paper recently 
started in this city, by Fulton & Mills— 
office in the same building as the Valley 
|Parmer, Chesnut street, between 3d and 
|4th. It is devoted to the advocacy of Bap- 
\tist sentiments and particularly of a revised 
version of the Holy Scriptutes. It is print- 
ed Bi-weekly at the very low price of One 
Dollar per annum, always in advance. In 
point of mechanical execution it is not sur- 
passed by any paper in this city and its 
editorial department fitly corresponds with 
its mechanical. We bespeak for it what 
we have no doubt it will receive from the 
liberal Baptists of the West, a generous and 





ofthe Valley Farmer, and we allude to it 





and hearty support. 
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THE VALLEY FARMER. ~ ~ Apatny, 





Cocuin Cuinas.—We return. .many lthe progress. making in agricultural im. 
many thanks to our friend, W.S8. Lunt, of | provement in the great West? 
Sidney, Ohio, for a present of a beautiful es 
pair of Cochin China fowls, They came Take the Farmer. 
tohand in good order, are doingfinely, and| 4n excellent friend and patron in lowa 
are universally admired. They are beau- has sent us a letter, enclosing money for a 
tiful red birds, large, well made, and very ;lub of subscribers, and has also given 
docile. We have had them now some- several forcible reasons why every farmer 
thing more than two weeks, during which ‘should take the Valley Farmer and pay for 
time the hen has not failed to lay an egg it in advance. He goes into the discuss. 
every day, except on one occasion—the ion of the snbject in earnest, but asit might 
first Sunday after her arrival here. On possibly be thought that we had a selfish 
that day—either because she had been motive in publishing the letter we will only 
strictly brought up in Ohio, or from some give a brief synopsis of his arguments: 
other cause she neglected to make her| Those who do not take the Farmer and 
usual deposit; but since that time she has pay for itin advance neglect both their duty 
made no ommission. Can it be that she /@nd interest, because punctuality is the life 
has so soon forgot all her early lessons, of business, and the Valley Farmer being 
and fallen in with the wicked customs of|® paper from which they can derive much 
our city? Wethinknot, We incline to instruction and valuable information, and 
think she lays an egg every day because it its useiulness being increased accordingas 
is her nature to do so—and perhaps also the punctuality of its patrons gives the pub- 
the good feeding she has had since she lishersthe means to enlarge and improve 
came here has had something to do with it. it, therefore it is the duty of all who pro 
Ifwe live and the chickens live, our readers |fess tobe friends to the advancement of 
will be apt to hear something more about|the science of agriculture to use their influ 
them hereafter. Jnthe meantime we ad-jence in sustaining a paper that has already 
vise fowl fanciers to send on their orders to|grown considerably, and will undoubtedly 
Mr. Lunt. We have already forwarded continue to grow in proportion to assistance 
seyeral such orders, and will forward any rendered. 











others which may be desired, 
——— a EE $$ 

New AGricutturaL WAREHOUSE AND 
Sgep Store.—We had no opportunity, last 
month to call attention to the new seed 
store just established in St. Louis by Mr. 
Burnett for Mr. Landreth of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Burnett has a fine stock of seeds and 
ifmplements on hand, and we think is able 
and disposed to offer fine bargains to the 


Agriculture is the foundation upon 
which all other business transactions are 
‘based, and if agriculture is in a prosperous 
‘condition other kinds of business will un- 
doubtedly be soalso. Now, in what way 
shallthe farmer gain the information re. 
quislte to.enable him to keep up with the 
improvements in business generally and 
in his own business particularty, except 
through the pages of such a paper as the 





farmers. | Valley Farmer? 
Speaking of seed stores reminds us of| hes 


the fact that we have in this city at this 
time not less than six extensive establish- 
ments, all doing a large business, while five 
years ago, when we commenced the pub- 
lication of the Valley Farmer, there was 
buttwo and neither of them nor both of 
them together doing half as much business 
as either of the houses now in existence. 
Does not this single fact speak volumes of 
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Guano. 

Soton Ropinson—the ‘*Hot Corn’’ man 
—gives in the New York Tribune the fol- 
lowing directions about the use of the fertili- 
zer 2 

The best way to apply guano to any crop 
is to sow it tronteek after ‘breaking the 
lumps, without any mixture, and flow it in, 
at the rate of 200 to 500 lbs per acre. Each 
100 Ibs will cost about $3 on the land, and 
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five to ten bushels of grain to the pro- |three are at present popular, why, or where- 


"If you cannot plow it in, mix it welljfore I know not, as they possess very differ- 
with the soil by harrowing. If you plow a/ent qualities. One of these is in a cold cor- 
dvep furrow for your row of corn and sow the| ner on the ground, the second is in a window 
ano in the bottom and cover it five or six| exposed to light and heat, and the third is sit- 
inches by another furrow, it will do well. Take | uated in a dark nook in aniron pot. Although 
gare that you never let it come in contact with|I am of the opinion that nests had better be 
seed or plant. ileft an open question for the consideration of 
When corn is growing, you may plow in/|the hens themselves, I will give my ideas on 
guano by the side of the rows. You may/|the subject. Ofall materials usuallyemploy- 
sow it upon gr. wing wheat, and harrow injed in their contruction, I think heather or 
toa good advantage. You may sow it upon|strawthe best. Hayis bad, as it soon gep- 
grass and gain two dollars’ worth of hay for! erates insects of a kind ‘not to be mentioned 
every one spent. Both on wheat and grass, to ears polite.’ My own experience is in fa- 
and in all cases when used as a top dressing, | vor of shallow holes in the floor, loosely lined 
mix half a bushel of plaster with each cwt,|with alittle clean straw; and Ihave almost in# 
ormake a compost with swamp marsh, char- | variabiy found that the largest and strongest 
goal, fine clay or loam. Use 200 pounds of| broods are hatched on the ground.”’ 
Peruvian Guano to the acre, and you will find, 





Quality. — ‘In order to give ‘quality’ to the 


ve to a fine dressing of stable manure.| plumage, particularly on special occasions as 


ver mix lime or ashes with guano— 
paver wet it befo e using—keepit dry and it 
never loses strength. It presnoes the best 
effect upor on sandy land, but is good for 
ye dry soil in need 9f manu ing. 
is very valuable for garden vegetables, 
giving them great size and good flavor and 
roducing no weeds. It is excellent for any 
fndy’s flower garden, but she must use it as 
sparingly as our old aunt u-ed to be of her 
tea, when she made it for hired men, and us 
boys; and if they are careful never to make it 
spy stronger it will not kill their plants. A 
pinch the size of the same good old lady’s 
pinch of Scotch snuff, dissolved in a tumbler 
of water and used on a potted pans, will make 
it start into life like a May shower. 

Tre Pouttry Curonicte.—We have 
received the 3d No. of a neat little English 
publication under the above title, published 
weekly by Geo. Clements, No. 1, York 
street, Covent Garden, London, at 13s 6d 
per annum—*stamps included””—which 
we suppose means postage. Persons any- 
ways afflicted with the «Poultry Mania’’— 
onas it is called in this country the «Hen 
Fever,”’ can have a sight at the publication 
by calling at our office. In looking over 
this number we find many useful hints and 
suggestions, and select the following items, 
for this time, and snall undoubtedly from 


time to time give our readers a ‘aste of 


chicken to go with the stronger meat found 
in our pages: 

Nests.—‘‘Hens exhibit peculiar fancies 
about nests, which, like our watering places, 
suddenly become all the rage at one time, and 
are pronounced unfashionable at another. 


a Sareraees 


}a poultry exhibition, boil half-a-pint of lin- 
|seed in a quart of water until it is reduced to 
‘a pint. Pour the seed and liquid over as much 
meal as will absorb it, and give this every 
| Other day for a fortnight to your pen of birds, 
|i. @4 & cock and two hens,’? 


| Killing Fowls.—‘As fowls are to be killed 
for the table, it may be as well to point out a 
merciful way of destroying them—a point on 
which few concern themselves. Fowls are 
never bled to death (like turkeys and geese,) 
as, from the loss of blood, the flesh becomes 
dry and insipid. Poulterers and higglers 
either strain at the vertebree of the neck till 
itheir dislocation takes place, or produce the 
|same effect by a sudden twist. The former 
|mode is very cruel; the second plan is more 
merciful, but is not always skillfully man- 
aged, and requires considerable dexterity. 
The best plan is to take a blunt stick, such as 
a child’s bat or boy’s wooden sword, and 
strike the bird a smart blow at the back of 
the neck, about the third joint from the head ; 
death follows in a moment”? 

American Fowls in England.—-“1 regard 
those specimens lately sent us from America 
to be altogether spurious, being nothing more 
nor less than the Brahma crossed with the 
Mulay in America, whence their dark, un- 
sightly plumage, and various colored legs, 
some of them being white, others green, some 
again are mud-colored.”’ 

To Prevent Hens Eating their Eggs.— 
“Watch the hen when she goes to nest, and 
remove the eggs immediately; if this is done 
for a day ortwo, she will discontinue the prac- 
tice. Let there be some bricklayer’s rxbbish 
thrown down in their haunts,—-old ceilings, 
mortar, &c. Generally speaking, a hen first 
eats the egg for the sake of the shell. An old 
remedy wasto blow an egg, and fill it with 
mustard, pepper, ginger, or anything distaste- 





Out of about ten nests in my own house, bat' ful to the bird, and put it in her way.”’ 
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Vor the Valley farmer. | 

Mrz. Eptron:—That «three gallons of 
Brine taken out of'@ pork barrel,” are am-| 
ply sufficient to.ki]l a number of hogs, is a| 
fact well established by experience. What 


would have been the effect of the Jimson| g 


seed upon the hogs of your Orange county | 
correspondent, if they had not been treated’ 
with brine, I am unableto say. Your cor- 
respondent can satisfy himself on this point 
by keeping a hog upon Jimson seed, with- 
out the brine. And if he has any doubt of 


the fatal effects of brine, let him shut up 
one of his hogs and treat it liberally with 
that beverage. 


For the }alley Farmer, 
Deep Planting of Appie Trees. 
Howakrp, March, 13, 1654, 

Mr Aszottr: Dear Sir,—In one of the 
former numbers of the Farmer is a ¢com- 
munication from J. Mallinckrodt respecting 
transplanting apple trees, and in which he 
intimated that trees were more likely to live 
when placed deep in the ground, request- 
ing to hear from others. Nearly my first 
work upon a farm was in setting out an or- 
chard, and acting upon the very reasonable 
hypothesis that the deeper the roots were 
placed in the ground the more likely they 
would be to be supplied with moisture. 

They were set out under disadvantageous 
circumstances, yet they all lived and did 
well. Ihave since been informed by many 
writers upon this subject that they should 
be placed in all respects as they grew in the 
nursery; the same depth, the same side, to 
the same points of the compass. 

Having since had occasion to set another 
orchard,! acted upon the plan to let well 
enough alone, consequently 1 placed the 
trees about five inches deeper in the ground 
than they grew in the nursery. They all 
lived and have since done remarkably well. 
I have every spring set more or less trees of 
different kinds—all on the above plan, and 
have been uncommonly successful in ° get- 
ting them to live, I know that mulching 
would tend to counteract the danger of the 


able whether they are as apt to live as when 
transplanted deeper. You will understand 
me as not advocating deep planting by 
merely giving my experience as far 4g j, 
goes. There may be something radically 
wrong in thus placing a tree to such ap 
unatural depth which in after years will de. 
velop itself, 

1 would like to hear from others on this 
subject whose experience will be commen. 
urate with the life ofthe tree. H. 1, 8, 


For the Valley Farmer. 
Scott Co., Mo. March 25th, 1854, 
Mz. Evitor,—Seeing a piece in you 
March number of the Farmer which seem. 
ed ds an enquiry for information in regard 
to Jamestown weed, whether or not it would 
poison hogs, Ihave no doubt in my mini 
that it was the Jamestown weed that wa 
the cause of the loss or rather death of his 
hogs. Having been acquainted with « 
similar circumstance in Jefferson Co, Illi 
nois, and furthermore from the informatio 
I have gathered by reading several writen 
on that subject. Beverly, who wrote a his 
tory of Virginia in early times, thus states 
that a party of British soldiers gathered 
the leaves for greens aad boiled them, ani 
that they were deranged for ten or twelve 
days, that they had to confine them to pre 
vent them from destroying themselves. 
Yetin 1790 Dr. Storck used it in caseso! 
derangement of the mind (in very small 
doses) with great success, and Dr. Gum 
recommends it in very smal] doses inew 
ses of insanity. It seems curious thatany 
thing that would have a tendency 
troy the mind can be so used as to reste 
it after it is dethroned, but it is even 80, 
but 1 do not pretend to say that where in 
sanity iscaused by the use of this weed, 
that the use of it would again restore it, 
—that would be incredible. There can 
be no doubt but what it would poison aby: 
thing, the seed especially, as they would 
contain more of the poison than the leaves, 
which was used by the soldiers, If you 





surface becoming dry, and | believe would 
generally preserve these which are set out 


think there is any information in this article 
that may tend in any way to pay the room 








at the surface, yet I believe it very questicn, 
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For the Valley Farmer. 


§ Finney’s Grove, Ray Co. Mo, 
( March 10, 1854, 
Mr. Apzort:—I am pleased with 

Farmer, always finding something of in- 
Your February | 
number contains an article upon a subject! 
that I feel disposed to say a few words) 
about. I allude tothe awading premiums! 
at our Fairs. So far as my information 
serves me I incline to the belief thet the 
real benefit of those enhibitijons has not yet 
been arrived at. Is not the cesign, profit, 
and information, not to the few, but to all? 
Now what are the workings of some of our 
operations? An animal is exhibited to the 
admiration of all;takes a premium: is put 
up to the highest bidder and the exhibitor 
realizes a fine price. The purchaser with- 
out any knowledge of the animal’s former 
treatment takes it home and turns him 
among hisother cattle. And now he soon 
ascertains that his premium animal looks 
no better than his other stock which were 
not considered fine by any means. Now 
here is disappointment and loss of money to 
the purchaser. Bnt he will be told he 
knows nothing about taking care of such 
stock. These fine bloods will not stand 
such treatment: his former owner kept him 
housed, fed him on the best, curryed him 
and washed him frequently with soap and 
water. Now whatis the conclusion, Sit- 
uated as a majority of the Western farmers 
» are; they will say, if it costs as much to 





the! 


PP iake care of one brag animal as it does of 


half a dozen ordinary ones, they will pre- 
fer ordinary stock, knowing that in com- 


mon sales they bring as much as the other. 


cultaral implements. 


il take up in your Farmer, you may a decision according to size and proportion 
we should feel interested. Butas itis we 
have no disposition to raise an animal for 
exhibition though ittake a premium, when 
we know the trouble and expense will over- 
\run the profits, and this it will do unless 
|we can find somebody willing to give more 
for the animal than it is really worth. 


The same objections will apply to agri- 
They are admired 
and take premiums on account of the me- 


\chanical skill displayed in making the ar- 


iticle. while others more durable, much 
cheaper and answering as good and per- 
haps better purpose are overlooked. Ought 
wenot to encourage the manufacture of 
those articles which will do the most with 
the least outlay of money. 

I am not apposed to awarding the artist 
who excelsin taste aad beauty, but I want 
him to stand in his proper place. Plows 
and agricultural implements in general 
have to in the ground or at least be applied 
toit. And fancy work in this case should 
be considered out of the question. The 
article that isthe most durrble and will ac- 
complish the most with the least outlay is 
what should be considered. 

Yours as ever, S$. G, 


For the Valiey Farmer, 
Destruction of Timber. 

Mr, Epitor,—-Whilst it is a matter of 
great importance to farmers occupying 
lands in extensive prairies, to understand 
the best and quickest mode of producing 
timber for the purposes of building and fuel, 
I need not say fencing, since hedging is 
likely to supercede the necessity of rail- 
making, it is amatter of almost equal in- 
terest to another portion of the farming 
community situate in timbered countries, 
to understand the quickest and most effec- 


In my neighborhood we have what J calljtual mode of destroying our great surplus, 


good stock which yield the producer a fine 
But we never think of exhibiting|far from being able to publish any experi- 
Not because they are not} ments of my own, for the benefit of your nu- 


profit. 
them at a fair. 


large and well formed, but because they 
are a little rough haired; not being stabled, 
could we drive them off those prairies with- 


especially the saplings, or small timber. So 


merous readers, I in common with hun- 
dreds of others are in quest of advice, and 
information upon this subject, and hope by 





out any currying, washing, &c., and have|this hintto induce you or some of the 
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of the Valley Farmer, in which I have not! ground where it stands. Apple trees sey. 
seen a worthless article or communication|eral years old can be removed without in. 


inserted. By answering the following in 


-|juring if you handle them carefully, 


terogations you will confer a favor of great R. G. 


utility upon many farmers, 





Ist. Whatis the proper time in the year correspondence of the Valley Farmer. 


to deaden, or cut down small timber ia or 


der to prevent sprouting around the stumps. 


2nd. What is the best time to cut down 


F Hitisporo Ill. April 3d 1854, 


Dear Sir,—I have taken the Farmer 
»|for three years and have always met with 


or deaden to facilitate the decay of the|your agent and paid in advance. This 


stumps and roots. 


year | have not seen him and that is why | 


3d. What height should small timber be|have not paid sooner. Don’t think because 


cut from the ground, &e. 

4th. Does different kind of timber re 
quire different kind of treatment, if so 
please state ihe difference. J.C. A. 


Correspondence of the Valley Farner. 


Dover Mo., March 20th, 1854. 





Mr. Epiror:—Dear Sir,—1 have in- 
tended to say something to you on the 
1 have about 2 1-2 
miles growing, and calculate to plant a 
lam entirely sat- 


subject of hedging. 


mile more this spring. 
isfied with the experiment I have made 


and a good many farmers are about com- 
We are getting on pret- 
ty well with our hemp crop, although a 
good deal behind hand; owing to the dry 


mencing with it, 


weather it ro.ted very slow. 


I have thus delayed paying, that. little ap- 
-|preciate your valuable paper. No, 1 would 
»}pot be without if | had to deliver you a fat 
hog at St. Louis every year. [ have often 
tried to get some of the wise farmers out 
here in Suckerdom to subscribe, but have 
always been put off with a number of ex- 
cuses, which to enumerate would fill sever- 
al pages of the Farmer. I have recently 
rucceeded in obtaining the names of four 
subscribers the names give you below with 
the money accompanying at the club price, 
»}3 dollars, and one dollar for myself, if you 
have no additional charge for delinquence, 
Please give us all the information about 
the flax movement—the fiber, how to har- 
vest and how to rot and prepare for market. 


Our crop 1/{ must close with many thavks and good 
think is twenty-five per oent over the aver- 


wishes to you and yours. and especially to 


age one,,and as plowing time has arrived] your berter half for the family circle de- 


Tam fearful that a good deal. will not be 


ready for market. T. J, W. 





Correepondence of the Valley Farmer. 


Danvitie, Mo. March 18th, 1854, 


Mg, Epitor,—! think that Iam able to 
answer Mr. Goodman, of Southern Illinois,;A contributor to the North Western 
If the|Cultivator writes:—“It is generally con- 


on the Water Rot in Apple Trees. 


partment. The Lord bless you both in 
temporal and spiritual blessings. 
Yours in the bonds of affection, 

EB. Ay W. 


~---y 7 


Cuarcoat ann Sart ror SHeer.= 





trees are on dry ground, take, off all the|ceded that wet pastures are unfavorable 


surface soil, as far as you think the tree|'® the health of sheep. 


I have kept a 


gets nourishment down to the rods, and all flock forfour years on a pasture of this 


you can get below without injuring the roots. 


Fill up the plece with sand, ‘the’ poorest 


you can get, or sand and clay mixed. 


Plant the ground with corn with some 
other crop close. in orderto smother 
the growth of the tree or the flow of the'The beneficial effecis’ of this mixture 


description—for the first two years with 
unfavorable results. My sheep were 
unhealthy and many of them died, | as- 
cribed it to the wetness of my pasture. 
Upon recommendation of an cold farmer, 
I gave the sheepcharcoal mixed with salt. 











sap. If on wet Jand ycu should either = 
experiments through the medium)move the tree to dry land or drain the 
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‘amore healthy appearance. I have| 
continued the treatment and the animals | 
have continued tothrive. I suppose the, , 
medicinal qualities of this mixture consist| 


é ‘ spoiled: 
inthe disaffecting property of the char- |. % = 


coal, and in the invaluable tonic and alaf 


be apparent. My shee esen-| as it should always be when fed out, For 
aweee's00D @pp y PP where hay is scattered over the ground, a 


greater or.less quantity isalways wasted; and 
if the ground is at all muddy, bilf of it, at 


east is sure to be trodden under foot and 


.. Suevter ror Saegerp—Tho Michigan Farmer 


stys that Lewis Cone, (well known as one of 


terative roperties of the salt, we may ‘the best farfiers in the State of Michigan,) 
add, for, like many other remedial, agents, | out of a flook of about one hundred and sev- 
this article, when given in small doses, enty sheep, has lost only one in four years. 
augments the digestive functions, Tir) The secret consists in general good menage- 


larger doses it isa cathartic.” 


Tue Sunrtower.—! do not think! 


there is sufficient attention paid to the} 
cultivation of this plant. The sunflower’! 


van ment, and especialiy in keeping bis sheep. in - 


bee quarters during winter, having the stable 
el) littered and always dry. A recent aum- 


ber of the Wool Grower gays: 


Were we asked te name the most important 


rule respecting the management of sheep, we 


ja native of South America, but is easi-' should unhesitatingly answer, let them al- 


cultivated in any common soil, either | 
ening the seed early in the spring, | 
or by slips or offsets from the roots. It is| 
now a common and well-Rnown produc- 
tion, having long since become naturaliz- 
ed throughout the United States. The 
manner of planting and cultivating it,is not | 
dissimilar to that adopted in growing In-! 
dian corn, and its acreable | roduct exceeds 
that of the prolific cereals. The principal 
usesto which the seed of the sunflower is 
ordinarily applied, are the manufacture of 
oil, for painting and burning, and the| 
feeding of horses, sheep, beeves and 
swine. The oil is clear, thin, and inodor- 
ous when burnt, though, of an agreeable | 
taste. For painting, it is saidto be equal; 
to any other oil nowin use. Asa feed | 
for hens, it is highly prized, Being of an 
oily nature, it approximates more nearly 
to the.character of anima] food than any | 
Yhat catibe fed to them, and sup-'! 
ies to a considerable extent, avery ef- 
ient substitute for meat. The sunflow- 
equires good svil, and may be man- 
din the same way as Indian corn, 
hen grown on soils that are friable, rich 
and moist. 





Feepinc Animats with Hay.—A great loss 
is sustained by feeding animals too often, and 
giving them too large quantities xt atime. In 
this way, by having a great pile of fodder for 
a long time before them, which is rendered 
more foul and offensive by their co. stant!y 


ways have shelter from rain, and never let 
them be exposed to dampness in any shape.— 
Ex. 


Turning Sueep ro Grass.—In many in- 
stances, sheep may beturned to pasturé, al- 
most as soon as the snowis gone. If there is 
grass of the previous year’s growth, the sheep 
will derive more benefit from eating it provi- 
ded the ground is not too wet. ‘The shee 
should, however be regularly provided wit 
what hay they want, otherwise they may fail 
to obtain a proper support. Portable racks, 
or feeding boxes may be placed in some shel- 
tered part of the pasture, and the bay supplied 
morning and evening, until the grass is suf- 


| ficiently grown to render it no longer necess- 


sary. eet pa, HS 


Fespinc Pouttay.—Professor Gregory, of 
Aberdeen, in @ letter to a friend observes: 
“‘As I suppose you keep poultry, 1 may tell 
you that it has been ascertained that if you 
mix with their food a sufficient quantity of egg- 
shells or chalk, which they eat greedily the 
will lay twice or thrice as many eggs as 
fore. A well-fed fowl is disposed to lay a 
large number of eggs, but cannot du so with- 
out the materials of the shells, however nour- 
ishing in otherrespects her food may be; in- 
deed, a fowl fed on food and water, free from 
carbonate of lime, and nof'finding any in the 
soil, or in the a “7 of mortar which they of- 
ten eat on the walls, would lay no eggs at all 
with the best will in the world.” 


Exnata.—Pages 154, 155, 158, 159, 
1162, 163, 166 and 167, are paged wrong, 
as will be found by referring to the interven- 








breathing ujon it while rooting it over and 
over, it isimperfectly eaten, anda large part 
perbape wastec. To prevent this, hayshould 

e given frequently and in small quantities, 
especially when placed in racks or mangers, 


ing pages. 

(<7-See adveriisement of Automaton Ra- 
‘ker. ‘T’he St. Louis Agency is at the Val. 
ley Far.ner office, 
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My blooded fowls do not prove equally 
‘profitable; the Polands, being yarded, and 
well fed, having lime and gravel and a 
little fresh meat, have laid more eggs than 
most other varieties; but when without 
meat the eggs have been few. 

My Bolton Greys have eaten little and 
laid well, without setting; but several 
litters of their chickens have all been ta- 
ken by the rats, and I have labored in 
vain to raise any where rats could get to 
' them, 

The Golden Pheasants aré more beau- 
tiful, have laid almost continually, and 
none of their chickens have been taken, 
though running upon the same ground 
with the Greys. The Grey chicks are 
are weakly, while the Pheasants are too 
sprightl to be caught. 

Guilderlands, after being with a cock 
of another variety, produced half breeds 
at first; but the second litter was obvious- 

pure. They lay the largest eggs, 

t h less in mumber, and propagate 
their marks of purity like a wild original 
breed. 

The Black Shanghais1 find no demand 
for, nor any, satisfactory specification of 
-their faults; leaving us to reflect upon 
their likeness to an unfortuncte race, 
The Dominique or Gr ‘ine ng seem 
every way valuable. e White are de- 
licious, and do not rear as well. 1 had7 
chickens hatch from 60 eggs, and 5 of 
them lived; while nearly all‘ of the Buff 
color hatched and are doing well. 

I can discover no superior utility in the 


longer necks.and of the Cochin Chi- 
‘nas, yet their pale 


i and other fault- 
less qualities, a volumes in their 
praise. Ofthe 8 varieties which | breed. 
the Buff Shanghai’s (sometime called red, 
sometimes yellow,) I like the best. With 
mé they’ have reared the best, even the 
common ‘dunghill not. excepted. They 
havelaid a good number of large eggs of 
the best quality, and have nursed their 
broods well. Those of the est stock 
weigh from 8 to 10 lbs. One of my breed- 
ers weigh 8 1-2 Ibs; another 9 1-2 lbs. 

If the farmer who has not yards for 
separate breeding would supplant all oth- 
ers with this variety, it could not fail to 
increase his insome. And when the hen 
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fever shall be past, aud its high prices | 
fall away, his chickens in common market 
would sell, not for a shilling, but for half 











































a dollar and would give a proportionable 1 
supply of the finest meat.— Ohio Cult, frot 
A Specimen Crop or Conn,—J. WN, sas 
Brown, Esq., of Island Grove, in this 
county, broke up a field of forty acres, | 
which had been in grass eighteen years, a 
and planted it in corn. The corn might i 
have been put in hills a little thicker than _ 
usual, and the after culture was toler. 
ably thorough. Some three or four weeks | 
ago nine acres of the land was measured Me 
off—beirg the poorest part of the field— ha 
the corn gathered salt husked, when it su 
was found that the nine acres averaged ~ he 
ninety-five bnshels per acre,—which was | 
satisfactory evidence, (the poorest part of 9 
the field having been measured,) thatthe | fe 
whole forty aeres would average full one tc 
hundred and fifty bushels to the acre. al 
This incidert is mentioned as an evi- d 
dence that the soil of Central IWinois does ae” 
not deteriorate. Mr. Brown is of the e 
opinion, that by a proper rotationof crops, g 
our soil will improve and be made to pro f 
duce richer yields than it does even now, f 
It may be well to mention that Mr. Brown 4 
also believes in deep plowing, and that é 
system is followed on his farm— IIL. Jowr, 
Boiling Water for the Peach Grub. ’ 
We learn something every day of our lives, = 








though we may not always be aware of its 
importance. In conversation especially, 6 
we leran things worthy to be remem , and 
recorded for the of others. 


















Talking a few days since, with Mrs. Magy ‘' 
Taber, of Macedon, I learned the @ecret, of J 
her success in raising peaches. Last geagg 
her trees where loaded with the finest peag 
while those of many of her neighbors w 
barren as the fig tree we read of. It was ¢ 
simply by pouring about two quarts of bo 
water from a teakettle around the trunk‘ 
each tree, and on the bark as high up as she | 
could reach. The,application was for the 
special benefit of the peach grub. Previous 
years, she informed me, the leaves curled and 
fell off, and a new growth put on. But’ the 
last season nothing of this kind was obs 
and the trees treated to the hot bath, besides 
bearing a beautiful crop of peaches, iade 





























more wood than the same had done in the 
an two years, without maturing: fruit. 
his:is a simple remedy, and well worth 
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trial.— Rural New Yorker. 
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. lof the State, makes the feeding time shorter. 


/% wheat again; this rotation does very well. 
wFarther north the land is adapted to pasture 
mand hay, and can be made to produce fine 


ITS ADVANTAGES AND IMPORTANCE. 

The following is part of an alticle clipped 
fiom the Ohio Cultivator. And it is done up 
in Father Reed’s usual straight-forward, 
practical style. What he says about Ohio 
will apply to other States with equal force, 
so far as the importance and advantages of 

1 growing may be concerned. As Mr. 
Reed is soceed t if man in that State, or) 
any other, as a wool grower, we would com- 
men: his remarks on Freich sheep to tho es 

cial attention of those gentlemen who are, 
Fealing in the article, The old gentleman has} 
handled the—bug. a ot only that, he has 
summered and wi ; and still more, he 
has sheared it:— Wool Grower. 

I think it would begwise for the farmers of 
Ohio to pay more atténtion to wool g..wing, 
and produce more wool of the best qualities ; 
for it will be advantageous to us as a State, 
to have the best wool for the manufactu er, 
and the best sheep for those who wish to pure 
chase, and thus turn the atteniion of buyers 
to Ohio, in place of going to other States and 
eountries for light fleeced Saxons or over- 
grown French s ont If the Farmers of Ohio 

largely into the buriness, and raise sheep 
at will have a good constitution, and shear 
fleeces of good weight of wool and of the right 
quality, there will be a market for them far 
surpassing their expectations. — ; 
he people of southern Ohio can raise 
fine wool io agood advantage; and their 
winters being shorter than in the north part 





General Harrison was a woo]-grower,and said 
to me that wool growing would do well any- 
where out of the way of Cincinnati small 
marketing. In the wheat regions, if wheat 
fields are sown very thick with clover and tim- 
othy-so that the grass grows fine, then pas- 
ture with sheep three years, and then raise 


wool to good advantage. Witness the cele- 
brated flock of Perkin’s & frown, and others 
in that region. So much forthe capabilities 
of Ohio for being one of the finest wool grow- 
ing States in the Union. . 
gone need be deterred from going into 
this business ‘or fear of the market becoming 
over-stocked with sheep of the right kind. 
We now assist in raising wool for the East. 
Our natural increase of population and the 
multitude of foreigners landing on our shores 


wo0l growing. It ought 
be remembered that the more pie sheep 
in oxy county or State, the higher the prices; 
for the superior quality of the article and the 
certainty of the supply, brings in distant 
competition and keeps up the prices. In breed- 
ing or selecting, keep heavy, fine, close fleec- 
ed sheep before your mind, remembering 
that animals possessing the desirable quali- 
ties will generally transmit the same quali- 
ties to their offspring; this is the reason that 
horses, cattle and sheep of the best points and 
qualities bring high prices. Two sheep of 
natural size will produce more and finer wool, 
they having more wool surtace than one as 
large and heavy as the two, and the feed of 
the one is equal to the two, each consuming 
food in a to their weight. 

The shepherds of Spain succeed in procur- 
ir g sheep of the best size and constitution for 
wool growing, and the descendents of that 
race have not retrograded, but improved in 
good qualities in Ohlo. The Germans thought 
to a the Spanish sheep by breeding to 
& high degree of refinement; the result was a 
less vigorous constitution, less size, lighter 
fleece and less yolk eke—a loss of too many 
good qualities, for a gain o! superior fineness. 
The French thought to improve the Merino 
by great care andhigh feeding for several 
generations; the result is an overgrown sheep 
w-ith an uneven fleece, not so well adapted to 
th wants of wool growers in general as our 
Ohio sheep. 

In answer to some inquiries put to me at 
the meeting of the Board at Columbus, in 
regard to my experience with French sheep : 
bought the best French Merino buck in Ohio; 
he took the preminm at the State Fair at Cin- 
cinnati; his lambs by my fine ewes were rais- 
ed with my other lambs; pastured, salted, fod- 
dered, fed, housed; washed and sheared as 
the others were, and I think I kept them 
right. The first and second years they have 
averged one-half pound more per head than 
my fine lambs; and their wool being a lit- 
tle coarser, and they being some larger 
and heavier, consequently requiring more 
food. The experiment did not amount to 
much. I believe these high-fed, overgrown 
Vermont sheep, have 1 1-2 to 2 years’ 
growth of wool on, and often painted darker 
than good sheep should be by nature, are 
calculated to deceive Ohio farmers. When 
such sheep are kept as most flocks are kept in 
Ohid, and well washed and sheared annually, 
they will exhibit a great falling off in the 
weight of fleece from what their purchasers 





without sheep or wool, will keep up a good 


_fiarket, and wiil eventually raise wool for} 


urope. ‘ , | 
Ohio has everything to induce her to make 


had been led to expect, and nearly as great 
change in the weight ef the animal, 
Respectfully, &c., 
Toms Resp. 
Dalton, Wayne County, Ohio. 
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TR Ae a eet ie 
male property, : keer ¢ them comfort-/ ‘Treatment of Milch Cows. 

Me sop, Adliees at bealthy condition.| i¢ in treating of cattle 1 have not al 
Fa Gowe lia sata Mercer. 4 consumed too mach time, I should like to say 
Hush andry in Central Dlinois. . |# word as to the bad treatment milk cows are 
ey oar part of the “Great Prairie Stat e?’| but too frequently subjected to in almost prerr 
f 













is well. adapted to wool growing, and the va-| place; a treatment as unwise as it is cruel. 
rious branches,of sheep husb ry, Sa nail oh. it were confined to cities, where the poor an- 


tested by the richness of the soil, the face of: sen . i fe dnugeed ike ig oailod, ciate 
. é ‘natural food, by milkmen, so ca to excite 
the country aud the natureof the climate; and, |i). ows to yield undue quantities of what they 


also, by practical experience. It is astonish-' |) milk, 1 would not think it necessary to re- 


ing to think how many sheep are already kept | . ; 
hoy ourown county, We ne ieee bp ‘s fer to ithere; but the cruel and improper troat- 
leman living on Long Oreck that not less iment of cows is not confined to cities alone— 
a puss pe cee fine wooled sheep are |go where you will, you are sure to be shocked 
owned by men in his vicinity alone. | at the scenes of suffering and neglect these 
alt is our design to show to some extent the | Patient animals are made to. endure, whether 
profits of this business, and thereby the adap. |°" er ana ae stables or yards. If driy- 
tation of Central Illinois to the wool growing |" 088 “ter mi cH omProught home to be 
interest, av indicated by the data given us re- | milked, they never fail of being run, whipped 
eontly in conversation with John Davis, Esq.,\°° udgelled by some unfeeling boy, who 
on this subject. |seems to think it part ofhis duty to deal them 


oa . jas many blows as he Gan while within his 
aioe ctenn tar bigieg: ai bay to, noed an 7M Then but too often follow the blows 
thesammer, can very easily andsafely man- iof the milker, should the poor animal wince 
agen flock of five handred sheep, which at q under the pressure on teats, lacerated perhaps 
safe estimate will yield 1,500 pounds of wash- | ® thorns; or made sore from other causes. 
ed wool at a shearing, and this at the modiam| o wonder that this treatmont, with scanti- 
rice of last season, (55¢.) is worth $625. | 8 of food and sometimes of water, reduces 
he 250 ewes of such a flock, with good at.|the cows to the wretched condition in which 
tention, will raise some 200 lambs, worth, at | they are but too often found in every quarter. 
the price in this county last fall, $600—making| Set a farm hand to clean the cow stable dail > 
$1,125 as the gross annual income of the flock | *° pata ey brush the cows, and he will 
now deduct for herder sever months, includ- doe Be hi Jy vr: @ fool, or that you mean to 
ing board, $110, for valt, $20, for shearing,| Jerade him— if he comply, it will be with re- 
tar for branding, &c., &c., $20, for lose by| stance, and it is quite likely that he will take 
death, $125, making an aggregate of $275 out-|™0F° out of their hides, or put more into them 
lay and loss; and leaving the nett annual in- than you bargained for. Ask the same wor- 
come of a very small farmer, at $1,150. thy to groom your horse, and he will not fail 
One other item, however; is too important |t? 40 cheerfully, Why this prejudice, thid™ 
to be overlooked; that is, interest and capital | £°lly? Does not the cow stand in a more in- 
invested. . This, on. the terms at. which Ohio teresting relation to us than the horse? He 
drovers have been supplying our farmers with | works for us, and carries us, to be sure, but 
sheep, viz: at $5 per head, payable in the fa- |then do we partake of his flesh and blood 
ture with six per cent interest, would amount | While living, in the shape of milk, butter and 
on our supposed flock of 500 to $150, leaving |2°¢4e? 4nd do we slaughter him for beef when 
$1,000 ae) early salery of a not over wor- |we suppose him to be failing in strength? No. 


‘ | Well then, why is not the same attention paid 
te ts faker ceenoanl Ganneingle the cleanliness and health of the cow a is 'y 
ments than are always necessary on small! stowed upon the horse? The some carem™ 
farm. | that produces so fine a condition in one, could 
_ To shuw that our estimate is not extrava-, 20 failjof having the same effect say the oth- 
t, we would state, on the authority of Mr.|°"— “ne I say it is the height of folly, and pos- 
Garis that a gentl near Hopewell pur-| itive injustice to ourselves, to withhold those 
pms | a flock of some 1,200 merinos in March, attentions from the cow. She isa second wet 
1853, at $5 per head, and after shearing $2,-|D0"S° to us and our children, and if this narse 
200 worth of wool from them and selling 350 be in ill-health, will not her milk, cream and 
lambs ‘at weaning time for $700, he then sold) butter be imbued with her condition? Would 
them in December of thesame year to such an, "° be willing to eat of the flesh of some of 
advantage, that, after deducting all expenses, | Hose wretchedly Fe animals if they were 
loss &c., entire, he realizes in the operation, slaughtered? And should we not feel the 
$2,600. Other cases might be given, but we S®™e Tepugnance to use their milk? Let us 
maust clove for want of space.—Decatur Gaz. %¢ more careful in feeding those useful ani- 
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For Thinkers. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 
Take the spade of Perseverance. 
Dig the field of Progress wide ; 
Every rotten rrot of Faction 
Hurry out and cast aside ; 
Every stubborn weed of Error, 
Every seed that hurt the soil, 
Tares, whose very growth is terror— 
Dig them out whate’er the toil! 


Give the stream of Education 
Broader chanel, bolder force; 
Hur! the stones of Persecation 
Out, where’er they block its course ; 
Seek for strength in self exertion! 
Work, andistill have faith to wait ; 
Close the crooked gate to Fortune 
Make the road to Honor straight! 


Men are agents for t heFuture, 
As they work, so ages win 
Either harvest of advancmen:, 

Or the product of their sin, 
Follow out true cultivation, 

Widen Education's plan; 
From the majesty of Nature 

Teach the majesty of Mao! 


Take the spade of Perseverance, 
Dig the field of Progress wide; 
Every bar to true instruction 
Carry out and cast aside; 
F eed the plant whose fruit is Wisdom 
Cleanse from crime the common sod 
So that from the throne of Heaven 
It may bear the glance of God 


i te 


The Strawberry, 
PROLONGING ITS BEARING SEASON. 


George A. Peabody, Fisq, of Russell 
county, Georgia, has originated a process 
by which he causes his strawberry plants 
to produce an abundance of fruit through 
the greater part of the year. His plan is 
simple and might undoubtedly be adopted 
with success by horticniturists in our more 
northern climate. 

Hovey’s Seedling is the variety cultiva- 
ted by him. He sets the plants in rows two 
feet apart, with a row of impregnators ev- 
ery sixth row, and in the fall spreads a 
slight coat of woods mold, and covers the 
ground completely with leaves. but never 
afterwards digs up the surface or applies 
any other manure. Grass and weeds are 
cut up with a hoe and runners which only 


the old plant is failing, and then that is cut 
up and a new one started. 
Every day during summer the vines are 
copiously watered by the assistance of a 
garden engine. This is the principal cause 
of success; of continued production and 
reproductiou of fruit through such a long 


season. 


By this system his plants during many 


months in succession are loaded with fruit 
in every stage of progression, from the 
blossom bud tothe fully martured berry. 


Spent tan bark has been successfully 
used by some in place of forest leaves; it 
is said to increase the productiveness, the 
richness of flavor and the length of time 
of bearing. But an abundant supply of 
water is the main thing, 

Experements have been tried upon two 
beds only afew rods apart, one of which 
was well supplied with manure, the other 
with water; the formor yielded a luxuriant 
growth of vines, but nota single berry, 
while the latter bore a fine supyly of fruit. 
We commend the plan to a fair trial by 
amateur gardeners in our own State, 
Michigan Farmer. 





To Datve away Rats.—A friend has just 
informed us of a plan he adopted to get rid 
of rats. He took a small fish hook, attached to 
a fine wire, and suspended on it a piece of 
cheese, letting it hang about a foot from the 
ground. One of the rate leaped at it and 
was hooked, and set up such a horrible squeal, 
noise, and rattle that all the rest forsook him 
and fled. Notarat remained on the prem- 
ises. A few days afterwards his neighbor de- 
clared that he was visited with a plague worse 
than those of Egypt—that the rats would sare- 
ly eat him up, house and all. Our friend en- 
joyed the joke, but keptshady. This was not 
so philanthropic of him, so for the benefit of 
his neighbor, who we hope takes the ‘Rural,’ 
-_ the reat = mankind we ‘disclose the dis- 
closure,” without enjoining secrecy or charg- 
ing the dollar,—{Rural New Yorker. ~~ 








A Dottak.—If you want to know precisely 
how much a dollaris worth just ry to borrow 
that amount from your most intimate friends. 
Perhaps you will get it, and then again per- 

aps you won’t. If yon have no occasion to ask 
ou can easily obtain it, but if the world hon- 
estly believes you need a dollar to save you 
from actual starvetion, you will stand a re- 





occasionally appear ere cut away, unless 


markably good chance for starving before the 
dimes are forthcoming. Try tho experiment. 
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‘[Original.} 4 mote the growth of the plant. The sec. 
Culture of the Grape—Wo. §. ond year the vine will have made shoots 
moma vane ese ent nen obra 

pe vine one year old from the! °"8)": er, af. 


iter the Indian summer has passed, should 
eye or cutting should be reduced to two there be frost in the wood, cut them down 


or three eyes, and one shoot only should |, 5 six buds. If you have any stable 


i t P| 
be retained when long enough and of suf |manure or leaves, you might put some 


fs, That ito say, tiller two or threo| "Und the plant during the winter for the 
shoots to grow, and when they are from |): be i at th wii Fy wn 
six inches to one foot in length secure the ie ob mere: oe b ah abaire Wai eing 
best shout and rub away or cut off the th ee as we Med eapet. ait unin 
others. Train or tie up this remaining |oy" ground . has. become..frozeu . about 
shoot throughout the summer. Do riot | hristmas et Aa you put on the 
pinch off or stop the-end of the shoot, be- jmanure, 1e object m putting the ma- 


cause the object in cultivating is to grow on ie tah acre yee egy “4 ‘~ Wy 
them and promote their growth and not! © Grade tne: Atess, 70REe /peowey rap 
ground from thawing. As it is the alter- 


to check or stop it. Solong as the lead- Hh te OE GOO hich inj 
ing shoot shows any sign of growth, let it leh z ate, pi the fre which injures 
grow; as nature knows more about the; © Pi@?* *uG Nol the frost. 
time that a plant ought to stop growing! The third year remove the manure or 
than man does, they will stop growing litter which has been placed round, the 
themselves when the leaves and other |last of March or the beginning of April. 
portions of the plant nave fully perform-|When tne buds begin to swell examine 
ed the functions for which they were|them carefully, if there should be two or 
naturally intended. Pinch in or stop the|more buds at one joint rub off the weak- 
lateral shoots to one joint. And if those)est und reserve only the strongest bud. 
laterals (which are the young shoots;When the shoots have grown out long 
which grow out from the base of the leaf eriough to tie in, select two of the best 
alongside of the newly formed bud, and {and secure them to the stake or trellis, 
are called thieves, robbers and all sorts | then cut away or break off the remainder. 
of hard names by ignorant péople)|Have those two remaining shoots care- 
should again put out new shoots let them) fully tied up throughout the summer, and 
be again pinched off to one joint. Some /|do not suffer them to hang about and get 
pias have an idea that t " rob. the|broken by the wind, train them to the 
shoot of nourishment, if they did so such |right and left. Allow the leaders to grow 
shoots as have no latterals left on them/as long as they are disposed to do and 
would be the strongest. Butsuchis not! pinch in or stop the laterels to one joint 
the fact, shoots which have their latterals|as hereto{ore directed. This summer they 
checked and not taken away are of stron-|will have grown as thick as your finger 
ger growth and have larger joints andjand you will fee) little disposed to cut 
more prominent and more prolific buds:;away much of such fine wood. But in 
The foliage on this checked lateral per-jorder to have fine strong good h althy 
forms its proper work by elaborating the/plants, a vigorous habit must be induced 
sap andsecreting in the budand leaf at|by close pruning. For if. you bave not 
the joint. Those wirey things which /|good strong thrifty shoots you will not 
grow out on the opposite side of the leaf |have fine fruit, because large, well ma- 
are called tendrills. And it is customary |tured bunches cannot be raised on weak 
to'remove them when young before they/branches or sickly plants. By cutting 
become entangled in the fruit or foliage.jaway agreat portion of the wood you re- 
If the vines are in the field or cultivated|serve that excess of nourishment for the 
— they must be kept clear of weeds./remaining portion which is absolutely 
nd the soil should be kept stirred about /necessary to enable the plant not only to 
them so that no weeds be suffered to make|perform its proper functions fully and 
any headway, at the sametime it will pro- ‘completely, but also to superinduce such 
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a vigorous habit as will enable it to ee than any mt time, z the bem is oo 
er from and withstand the ravages of de-|intense and the weather more changeable. 
eens Br gor ; = ra bebe ges In the fourth year ins the gi er 
er, Vutl each ol those shoots back '0\so that they donot become entan_1» 
four or five buds, and be’ very careful a: hi : af ay laterals and letting the 
f those buds suff dam-| loaders sre <6 essed 
that none of those buds suffer any dam-|jeaders grow as far as they seem dispose 
age. Although you will want but two new/todo, In the autumn after the first severe 
eligi daseblicgs VbveTeus oc Syeltet ern te a coke bn 
mn ave now grown strong as needs 
Buds to be secure in case of acident. In agaitet cuit trellis or ns Bed and place 
cutting off the wood leave as much wood! them from thirty inches to three feet 
pa tc yee i. the ag . the apart each way, cut them off in a ri as 
Weed Wit BuOW, ta Bie ‘ Mi thet is the porition they . are intende ha 
are apt to cut too close to the bud, on hie | OCoURY. as the permanent branches of the 
remaining part which when done in this| vine, if your trellis or arbor be a low one, 
ae Panes wo lniury Wy Free, unleen| sae ata en t cone eae 
188 Ww ty) 
it be done early in the Spring following,| shape as recommedded before. But if 
after all frost has gone; but autumn pru- you have a high arbor you may leave those 
ning is decidedly the best for young vines, | four branches much longer, only see that 
but they being more apt to bleed—es-|they are nearly of one size and strength, 
pecially when cut near tothe ground as it| and they be all cut off on a level. Those 
ys encerrtak fad do et hte plants to/four branches are intended to produce 
strengthen them. i generally commence eight strong leading shoots. 
pruning in November and continue todo) Jn the fifth season you train those eight 


so all the winter whenever there is no : . * 
fiidt'tn the wood. Some. people have | *hoots in parallel lines streight up your 


; , trellis, leavi ders to run on, and 
notion that they must be cut in February, rellis, leaving the leaders to r . 


. 5 de stopping the latterals as usual. They will 
and I met with one man who insists that - : ioht 
they must be cut before breakfast during, now pradace some, One fault those ige 


‘ .>|shoots will probably show thirty-two 
the full moon in February, or there will hunches, and ifthe plant be strong enough 


be no grapes. Growing grapes is not a) you may leave a few shoots to bear some 
mere matter of moonshine, or we should tunches on the main branches besides the 
have no grapes this season, because there two leading shoots. Those small bear- 
was no full moon in February last (1847.)| ing shoots must be pinhed off two joints, 

About Philadelphia grapes never were! hefore the fruit, soon as it can be conven- 
finer especially foreign kinds raised injently done with the finger and th m 
the open air. and such lateral shoots as may afterwards 

Itis also a very pernicious custom to; show themselves must be stopped at one 
handle vines when frozen, I have seen|joint. Unless the plant be very strong 
some very fine plants raised where the|it would be worth while to prevent any 
vines had been shifted in a frozen state|shoots to grow except the eight leaders. 
to allow some painters to give the arbor} In the Autumn of the fifth season the 
and trellis anew. coat of paint. They|four shoots onthe extremity of the bran- 
never shoot strong after this treatm:nt.|ches may be left some six or eight feet 
The wood on examination appeared to be long. in proportion to their strength. 
full of brown specks no doubt because it) Those leading shoots are called bearers, 
was bruised so easily when frozen,sothat|and the other reduced to four eyes each 
i appeared as if there was no remedy but are called renewers which are intended to 
to head the plant down to obtain a sup-| produce two shoots the next summer: one 
ply of new wood and eradicate the injury | of those new shoots will take place of the 
done to it. Yet. some people will haye| bearing shoot which will be entirely cut 
their vines pruned in full moon in Feb-| away the next season and the other cut 
ruary, The wood of the grape vine is in a| back to the buds to produce more renew- 
Worse condition for pruning in that month ers for the next season. 
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And although the berries may be formed 
as usual, they will not grow or swell out 
so large as they otherwise would were 
they not disturbed when in flower. If it 
should be necessary to tie or stoplaterals 
when in this condition, do it carefull 

without shaking the pollen off the blos- 
soms., If you want to thin out the ber- 
ries cut away with a pair cf pointed scis- 
sors some of the smallest, not exceeding 
lone fourth in the Isabella. The Cataw- 
bunches «allowed, that is to say, if the|ba needs no thinning out. And I have 
size of the plant allows you sixty bunch- |observed that the berries of the Isabella 
es leave just thirty shoots altogether not)are not much benefitted by thinning out, 
including the renewers. Leave no fruit on|in fact the less the native grapes are han- 
the renewing shoots; leave them to grow/|dledin the summer time the better. Some 
as strong as they will, the stronger the/thinning out may do some good, but [| 
better. Train these. renewing shoots |have seen as fine Isabella grapes when 
clear of any othér shoots and do not stop the berries have not been thinned out at 
them on any acconnt, but give them the/all as any where else, when the plants 
best chance you can, on them depends|have been thorouglily pruned in the win- 
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In the sixth season, whenever the buds 
begin to swell in the spring, watch them 
carefully, and whenever you see them 
‘Coming out in clustets remove all the 
buds except the strongest. Do this 
carefully with your thumb nail or finger. 
so that you do not injure the remaining 
bud. When they have grown about three 
or four inches, measure the girth of the 
vine just above ground and leave just half 
as many shoots altogether as there are 












our next years’ crop.’ On your bearing 
branches suffer one or two leaders to run 
on without stopping, excepting the later- 
als which must be pinched in one joint as 
heretofore recommended, do not rub off 
those lateral shoots however, many Eu- 
ropean growers do it. There are no first 
rate grape growers in England who take) 
them off entirely, and I never read of any! 
' English writers who recommend it.) 





ter season so as to leaye them plenty of 
room to extend their branches throughout 
the summer. In fact I have been in the 
habit of pruning a considerable part of 
my vines on this -renewing system, 
leaving the bearing branches from three 
to four feet apart in long parallel lines, 
rubbing off the surplus buds in the sprin 

and reducing the number of shoots a 
branches as Fae explained and then 


Pinch in all the Jaterals on your fruit tieing in the leading branches and renew- 
bearings hootsto one joint as soon es they|ing once or more during the season, so 
are an inch or twoin length, if they grow! that I have not seen them at all after the 
very strong they may be stopped at the|first of June, After that time they nave 
second or even the third joint, this stop-|been left to take their chance, and they 
ping or pinching off the laterals must be) have invarably done well, ripening as 
attended to every other day until the)much good fruit as when they have ten 
stoney process commences which may times more attentiou. But these have 
beknown by the berries appearing to always been growing on arbors attached 


cease swelling, which takes place in the 
neighborhood of Philadelphia on or be- 
fore the 20th of July, after that time you 
may leave them entirely to shift for them-| 
selves. All the handling you gave them| 
after that time does more harm than good: 
This stoning or seeding process requires 
all the energy of the plant to be taxed to 
its utmost, and the taliage must not be 
disturbed or the peculiar transformation 
of the matters contained may be checked 


to private dwellings and not on upright 
trellises, which I consider the worst pos- 
sible kind of frame to raise grapes on 4s 
you are continually required to be cutting 
away and tying up, besides you have to 
cut away the leaders as there is no space 
to carry them away. Those upright ar- 
bors make work for the gardener, and 
make the fruit more costly. If you do | 
not employ a gardener you will find 


grape vines on an upright arbor in the | 





or impeded. 

When the bunches are in blossom avoid 
shaking or disturbing the plant as you 
may injure the organs of reproduction. 





city more bother than they are worth. 


To be continued. 
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Envy pierces more in the restriction of prai- 
ses than in the exageration of its criticisms 
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From the Country Gentleman, , |the assurance that there are more of the 
The Chronicles of a Clay Farm. (same sort. | ' 

Several of the articles composing this|_. The writer, by a freak of fortune, found 
volume originally appeared in the Farm- himself located ona Clay Farm, which 
er’s Chronicle, an English Agricultural ‘looked on the Rental-book like an an- 
journal, and have been extensively copied| 8Ual sum in Reduction,” and w hich he 
in English papers. They are written in| determined to improve by draining. Old 
impressive, humorous style, and give ev-|™e2 shook their heads, and sai¢ it could 
idence of thorough acquaintance with the) 2% be drained. ; a 
theory and practice of farming, as well as|__ “But why can’t it be drained?” asked 
a mind of classic culture, independent Greenhorns. Because there is no Fall! 
thought, and sound common sense. The/'eplied collective Wisdom. 


author, has clothed a subject, which in the! as it ever deen tried with a spirit lev- 
| Now this was not a fair question, 


hands jof most writers would be prosy ¢l? ; : 

and barren of interest, ina style which Spirit-levels (if they had any meaning or 
cannot fail to please an amateur in liter-/¢X!stence at all) were unintelligible, 
ary taste, while the facts, truths, and mathematical-looking instruments of 
suggestions with which it abounds will) purely professional nature, only seen (if 
insti uct and profit the merely practical | Ver ) in the hands of angie’ 92% 
man. - We welcome the book for sever-|#*%istants, and people of that sort. They 
alreasons. The inform atio 3 \ © it! had nothing whatever to with farming. 
gives onthe subject of draining alone: The question was unfair: it contained an 
makes it valuable to the farmer—a sub-|#™biguous term. 

ject about which too much cannot be said) Picture to yourself, however, the fol- 
and the benefits of which make them as /¢wing conclusion from it. A bleak, fog- 
plain as argument or experience can make|8y, November day; along rambling space, 
anything—our farmers will be far too/4rsh or meadow as you might choose to 
slow to avail themselves of. Again; the call it, of some twenty acres in extent, 
work is to be’ commended for its style.|@md about the third part of a mile, in 
Agricultural literature has gone its nar- length, with a narrow, thick plantation of 
row round in cast off clothes, coats out at Tushes, sedges and brook-lime, and such 
the elbows, and with diminutive swallow|#Cquatic vegetation, treading its ‘way in 
tails, shocking bad hats, and excessively | 9¢ dark line from end to end, by such 
clumsy boots long enough. Itis time it| fantastic meanderings that it looked as if 
had a new suit, not got up‘in accordance the hidden channel of choked moisture it 
with the latest fashion, but a good sub- concealed had been making a continued 
stantial garb, adapted to its purposes and/Series of experiments from time out of 
well made; in short a suit which any mind in search of an outlet; and after 
literature which moves in good society|Centuries of struggles and disappoint- 
might wear without occasioning remark.|ments, had a length arrived quite by ac- 
And do we not object to a little ornament| ‘ident, at a certain point at one end of the 
now and thenon an extra occasions, so/meadow—where you might see a pair of 
that it be in good taste, and be real gold, high mud-boots standing, or rather soak- 
and not this pinch-beck, tinsel stuff which|!g, with aman in them, peering through 
will not standthe weather. A truth told|# telescope on three legs, as if he was 
in a pleasant, jovial way, is better re watching for a total eclipse of a small 
membered than when it is buried up in|boy that is to be seen—gradually sink- 
a folio cf words, concealedin parenthet.|in —about fifty yards off, and clutching 
ic clauses and antithetic paragraphs, or|!" his agony a high staff by his side, fig- 
entirely lost in a huge metaphor which ured as for high and low water-mark, 
got the best of the writer. Lest sail Presently the Boots and the Telescope, 
or our readers should not avail them-| after various ineffectual efforts and heav- 
selves of the privilege of reading the/ gs, succeed in striking their quarters ; 
entire “Chronicles,” so far as written,| the boy, after sundry spasmodic struggles, 
we will give an extract or two, with’ to correspond, achieves the same exploit; 
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and the same scene as before occurs 

jin some fifty yards further on, and 

ain and again, at the same intervals, 
‘until they reach the other end of the 
meadow, and come plump upon the banks 
of amarshy pool some six acres in extent. 
On attaining this point, the telescope is 
suddenly shut up with a triumphant snap; 
its three legs jump into one; the dripping, 
shrivering boy receives’ a tremendous 
inyoluntary thwack on the back, and a 
Faw ou, Feeris declared,—like 
a “dividend of ten per cent., and a bal- 
ance to go on with!” 


Oh, you primeyal Carp, Pike and Eles! 
You little thought, on that day, how 
deadly a fishing-rod, marked and measur- 
ed inch by inch, threw its shadow across 

our ancient domain; how little did your 

lieved security dream of so new amon- 
ster, the ner upon theee legs, that had 
measured the altitude of your downfall, 
and ht you all, if not upon one, upon 
two cross hairs. 

Our writer went on to lay his drains 
three feet deep instead of eighteen inch- 
es, contrary to hoary headed custom, 
and then proceeded to break up the old 
established ridges. ‘‘After the ridges 
had been twice cast; how easy it looks in 

int! What a pretty little example- 

arm would England be—and what would 
not Ireland be;—if the Press could thus 
cultivate and civilize !—if plows were 
inters’ types and fields were paper—if 
bogs and fens and marshes could be drain- 
ed like ink-pots, and every drop that falls 
from Heaven4-from which there falls 
not a drop——-No, nor ong prop. too much 
or two little—were apportioned to its 
proper place and task. It falls upon its 
proper place, and under that place lies 
' its task, would but man believe and act 
_ upon this hint, and do his part, in carry- 
ing out, for his own benefit the purposes 
of perfect Wisdom—the indications of an 
eyer-suggestive Handy-work.” 

The work of smoothing the ridges 
cost seven month’s labor, and then the 
farm-bailiff thought it ought to be ridged 
u n, 

“But do tell me in earnest. Don’t you 
mean to ridge that field up again?” 

“No!” 


“What, you mean to lay it rLar?”’ 





“Ey the name of Goodness! Why! 

“Because the name or Goopnrss 
made it so !”” 

If Lhad suddenly assumed some fde- 
monical form, and then, leaving a train 
of smoke and brimstone, vanished with a 
club of thunder from before the eyes of 
my catechist, I donot think his face 
would have assumed a greater expression 
of resourceless and complete astonish- 
ment than followed this extraordinary 
announcement of the reasons for a farm- 
ing opperation, Vainly had I attempted to 
explain in fogmer conversations that 
when a field is thoroughly drained, the 
furrows are under ground three feet deep, 
andthat ore of thegreatest objects of 
breaking the subsoil is to enable the water 
to go i ae it was intended togo, down- 
ward; that every uneyeuess of the sur- 
face was a source of deviatien, and there- 
fore of unequal distribution, of that rich 
food which falls from Heaven,--Oxygen 
and Hydrogen,—commonly called water; 
so that on the best land, farmed inthe best 
way, furrows are avoided as a nuisance 
anda loss, except as a mark for measure 
work; and that the object of all art is— 
to imitate Nature in her most perfect ex- 
amples,” 

ne other point of our author’s experi- 
ence we must notice, before we dismiss 
the book, and that is the mixing of the 
various earths thrown up from the ditch 
in sinking the drain. hat todo with 
the blue clay, the red, the white; the 
yellow sand and the gray and gavelly; the 
red marl and the black peat did not at 
firstappear. The happy thought occur- 
ed to spread it over the land, and to the 
amazement of the uninitiated it was done. 
The sub-soil; ‘“‘blue and red, yellow and 
gray, white and black, stiff and loose, 
ritty and waxy, cohesive and repellant, 
soft and hard,” “the rascally sub-stratum 
that had pulled down strong men one af- 
ter another, who had tried to grow crops 
over it,” was spread over the surface 
and left to theaction of the frost. Inthe 
spring the harrow passed over, it and 
“down went the clay, sand, peat, and 
everything else,— 


Black spirits and white, 
Blue spirits and gray, 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
Ye that mingle may. 
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And mingle they did, into as free, healthy 
looking a soil, as fresh and as mellow as 
if it had never lain underground, or been 
out of the sunshine. With every turp 
of the horses, better and better and bet- 
ter it looked and worked. An _ increas- 
ing elasticity of movement seemed to pre- 
vade men, horses, harrows,, soil, and 
even the very atmosphere of the field. 
Before the work was half done, Turory 
and the Chronicle were at a premium, 





From the Ohio Farmer, 
Value of Deep Tillage and Draining. 
BY. W. W. WRIGHT, OF OBERLIN, 0. 

Frienp Brown: This evening, while looking 
over your truly valuable paper, and observing 
its interesting correspondence, I was reminded 
of the partial promise Ipmade you when last we 
met, to give you some little account of my 
ways and doings. 


doubling or trebling the depth of his .soil, and 
enriching add to the same,he then has to the an- 
nual cost ef tillagethe annual interest of thir- 
y dollars thus expended, say two dollars. Now 
if he gets double the produce from an acre, he 
then gets not merely his days’ wages, seed 
and rent, together with the additional two dol- 
lars interest, but makes a clear profit of eight 
dollars an acre; the produce now being twenty 
dollars. ‘Lo besure it would cost a trifle more 
|to harvest and fit for market the latter crop, 
| but this trifle would be more than compensated 
|in the pleosure derived from this kind of till- 
lage. 

Or, if wevary the yield of the first acre from 
| ten to fifteen dollars’ worth, the soil that was 
|rich enough to produce this difference, would 
| be equally benefitted by the thorough tillage 
jspoken of above. If the yield be represented 

by fifteen, the profits would be five, and that 
of the thoroughly tilled would be eighteen, to 
ithe acre. 

| Or, if twenty dollars’ worth be o')taimed 





ell, as my acres are not so numerous as|from the acre in the first situation, the profit 


those of some of your correspondents, I am 
endeavoring to get as much land to the acre 
as possible. » My title runs pretty deep, so if 
there is anything valuable beneath the mere 
surface, I am bound to haveit. My intention) 
isto double the amount of my land without 
enlarging my farm. 

[ expect to save, in the first place, the taxes’ 
of anequal amyuntof land. Also, I have no} 
time for unnecessary steps; so if I can get one 
acre beneath another, I shall save something 
inthis line; [ shall save hulf of the time in) 
going to and returning ftom my labor. My| 
crops will be twice as near my barn and raed 
lar, and in turn, my enriching materials will! 
be as much nearer my land. 

Again, my fences will cost but half what 
they otherwise would. The saying here is not! 
mere trifle. 

When the soil has been a few times rHor-| 
OUGHLY TILLED AND ENRICHED twice or thrice 


th 





would be ten dollars, and the profit of the 
deeply tilled would be $28 an acre. 

Again, a clay soil that is tilled twice or 
rice the usual depth, may be wrought iwice 
as may daysina year, and will be aes 
more pleasant to till. Again, such a soil will 
be several degrees warmer than it would be if 
a large propurtion of the water evaporated 
from the surface. Evaporation either dissi- 
pates the heat, or what seems more probable, 
causes it to combine with some other ele- 
ment, so that its sensible effect as heat-is heat 
is neutralized, Almost any farmers’ boy 
knows that he cankeep ajug of water cool 
under the hottest sun of harvest, if he but 
take the preceution to keep his jug bound in a 


| wet cloth, so that evaporation shall be rapid. 


There is also also another cause which con- 
tributes to raise the temperate’ of a deep, 
open soil. I refer t> the heat that is brought 
down in showers of warm rain. Who has not 








the usual depth, it will require no more time) been surprised at the effectof showers of warm 
to till an acre, and yet twice the amount of|rain in melting snow or ice. Heat seems to 
roduce may be relied on. Here will be saved,| be heavenly in its origin, and is ever tending 
in the first place, the time and labor of tilling|/ upward. Its descends only when compelled, 
an acre of fond |as in the case of falling rain, Now if the soil 
Again, if the produce is doubled, the profits is not deep and open the heat of descending 
will be vastly more than doubled, and the showers is jost. 
pleasure of the toil will be increased in the, Again, the loss of heat is by no méans the 
same ratio. For example: if a man sows an/ Only great loss sustained in these circumstan- 
acre of graund, and spends five dollars in pre-|ces. The rain and snow brings down various 
aring the land, buying the seed, and putting) gaseous elements which have been absorbed by 
in the same, and three dollars in harvesting|them in the air, or have entered in combina- 
and preparing for market, and gets ten dollars| tion with them. Some of the most valuable 
worth of produce, he must pay the remaining elements of decaying vegetable and animal 
two dollars for the rent of his land. He has|substances are taken up ina gaseous form, 
here only earned days’ wages. ;and thus held by or combined with the air and 
Now suppose he had éven spent thirty dol-| the moisture. This seems tobe a heaven ap- 
lars, to the then value of his acre of land, in' pointed method of counteracting the shiftless- 
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ness and wastefulness of ‘this and past gener- Turkeys. 
ations. For the time will come when every! Amongst the variety of poultry seen in mar- 
particle of matter in earth, air and sea, that| ket, turkeys form a conspicuous part. Th 
can be converted into sustenance for human|are distinguished for the ki 





arge sizs which ral 


beings, will be demanded to supply the wants| attain, and for their fine flesh.. As fowl for 
of our rapidly increasing race. Most of these/the table, there is, perhaps, no s-perior, for 
ascending gases are obnoxius to our nasal or-|their flesh cannot fail to suit the taste of the 
gens, and are generally so in Eeveraves to) most fastidious; but to rear these birds suc- ° 
eir value as enriching materials. The de-| cessfully requires much skill and care. When 
composition of those bodies most highly char- |first hatched, they are very tender, so that a 
ged with nitrogen, such as hair wool, leather, |little rain or cold will sometimes destroy them. 
ey by fire is ig hn gqyaden 1s seems to/They do not, at first, require food, for nature 
beto warnmen thata great waste is being/has not sent them into the world with empty 
made. — stomachs. Hence, it is highly injudicious to 
There is no cereal that has a greater pro-|feed much at first. They are very fond of 
portion of nitrogen than beans. The water in| bonnyclabber or curd, andI think it the best 
which beans have been partially venom oer food for them when young. I kept three hen 
by beiling, is exceeding-y offensive. Nature/turkeys during the past season ; they laid, on 
seems to cry out against this waste. = jan average, boat twenty eggs apiece, hatch- 
But to return, I design, and I think. it was/ed out fifty-six, and reared up to maturity fif- 
the design of Providence, that all the water|ty-two turkeys. I kept them for several weeks 
that {alls should go through the soil, AFrench)on bonnyclabber, mixed with Indian meal. 
_ Chemist has been engaged in analyzing rain) They were inclosed in a space of about twelve 
water. He reports that enriching elements feet square for about two weeks, and. then 
equal to a moderate dressing of Peruvian Gu-|they were allowed larger bounds. They are 
ano are contained in twenty-four inches of|exceedingly fond of grass-hoppers and crick- 
rain water. Now we have about forty inches! ets, and hence, if they are abundant, turkeys 
a year. Ifone half of this water runs off from require but little other food until near the 
the surface, we have sustained a great loss|time when they are grown for market. In- 
from this source, and also another, from Its) dian meal mixed with boiled potatoes is very 
having washed away much that is valuable in/good for fattening them. Vermin are very 
the soil. ; oteed to turkeys, much more so than to 
It is ror licy to throw even clay lands up/ chickens; hence, hens are not so well fitted to 
vile 


























~ into ro eds. To be sure itis the least/ rear them as the parent bird, for they are al- 
of two evils—the standing of the water or the| ways troubled more or less with lice, caused 
< wasting of the soil. I donot object to ditch-|hy sitting in the'same place every night, 
es, whether covered or uncovered, to carry off| while turkeys sit out in the open air and in 
the i fil water, when it has passed through| different places. 1 have been in the habit of 
the soil. Yet I prefer to cover the ditches,! anointing their heads with a drop of oil when 
because over them,you reap your most abun-|first hatched, in order to secure them from 
dant harvest, while in the others some of your| vermin, and they have never been- troubled 
best soil is going ‘the way of all the earth.” | with lice when thus attended to. 

Again, I want the air to circulate through) There is another matter which I consider of 
the soil to twice or thrice the usual. depth.| preat importance in rearing turkeys success- 
Why is it that frequent stirrings of the soil fally; and that is, the changing of the breed 
has such magic power to produce great crops?! annually, or in other words, the male and fe- 
I answer, it is merely because it affords facil-| male birds should be of no relationship to ont 
ities for atmospheric contact. Theair seems) another. By the in and in breeding sy- 
to be a powerful agent, assisting in the various| tem, they diminish in size and are far more li- 
changes required in the soil to oh food for| able to disease, while on the contrary, there is 

lants. You may take poor, lean earth from|in increase in size, when there is n) relation 
the bottom of a well, and expose it to the ac-|to one another. They are very fast growers 
tion of the air, frost and rain. At first there| when healthy, much more so than the Shang- 
is not vitality enongh to give life to the feeb-| hae race of fowls, which are distinguished for 

ra pest ‘ ing -_ a ont ber pol their great size, and the enormous prices 
ultivated, vegetation will sta . a Lnator: 
Whence has it “Nerive Sa this pdsrer? I sana, charged for them !—Boston Cultivator 
- from the action of these elements. Itis bare- Oh 
ly possible that light, though it does not pen-| A very rich deposit oflead ore has been dis- 
étrate far into the soil, has some agency in| covered on the line of the Pacific Railroad, 
_ producing these decompositions. near South Point, Franklin county. In blast 
The above are some of the considerations|ing, it is said, a vein cf the ore was exposed 
that have prompted me in deap tillage. measuring one foot in thickness. ry 
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From the Ohio Farmer, 
An Essay upon Hedging. 
A@dressed to the State Board of Agricuituse, at the sug- 
gestion of M. L. Sullivant, Esq-, of Columbus, Ohio. 
Mr. Presipent aNp GENTLEMEN OF THE 
Strate Boarp or Acricuttcre:—On entering 
upon the writing of this Essay, 1 am not ig- 
norant of the fact that it is a subject of vast 
importance to the agriculturists of our country. 
But [ am fully convinced that it is a subject of 
more moment than any other that now inter- 
ests us as agriculturists. [ know that it elici 
ted more interest in the convention, at your 
annual meeting than any subject that was 
presented for its consideration. 

* The successful introduction of hedging into 
our country, will be second only to railroads 
in point of value and importance. Hence the 
question arises, can hedging be successfully in- 
troduced into the United States? I claim that 


it has been proved by occular demonstration 
that the Osage Orange will succeed even be- 
yond the most sanguine expectations of its 


most devoted advocates. I will, in the first 
ees briefly notice the necessity for live or 

edge fences; secondly, the introduction of 
various hedge plantse—their unsuccess—the 
introduction of the Osage Orange, the usual 
method of cultivation and trimming, the in- 
variable success wherever it has received the 
necessary cultivation and proper trimming; 
and, lastly, the modus operandi in order to its 
future successful cultivation. 

Necessity or Hepces.— The necessity of live 
or hedge fences, that are of a character which 
embrace cheapness, durability, protection and 
beauty, is certainly obvious to every reflecting 
mind. When we remember the millions of 
acres of fertile land, in the west, that are en- 
tirely destitute of timber, and also the large, 
wealthy and fertile portions of our own State, 





as well as those of other States, that onge 
had an abundance of timber, but ere one half 
century had rolled away, they are found to be 
almost destitute of wood material for fencing. 
When the material for making our common 
fences is exhausted, there is no expense to 
which the farmer is subject that is so heavy 
as that of keeping up the neccessary amount 
of fencing, made of foreign materials. The 
agriculturi:ts of the west are just approach- 
ing the period when this tax will bear heavily 
upon them. In some of the eastern States, 
that have already realized the severity of this 
tax. The Hon. John Strohm, of Lancaster Co., 
Pennsylvania, says—‘‘that their best lands 
have cost them twice their present value for 
fencing, although they are worth from one te 
two hundred dollars per acre.”’? Judge Watts, 
of Carlisle, Pennsylvania, President of the 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, says 
—‘‘that one-half of the net profits of agricul- 
ture in that State, for the last twenty years, 
has gone into fencing.” He advocates open 
culture, and yet, notwithstanding these facts, 
it is well known that the Pennsylvanians have 
sources from which they can obtein fencing 
materials that the agriculturists of the West- 
ern States kave not; and what is trae of Penn- 

lvania is true of most of the Eastern States. 

hey have their cedar swamps, their barren 
and mountainous regions, that will produce 
nothing but oak, pine and chesnut, and must 
ever remain uncultivated, etryig aad produc- 
ing vast amounts of valuable fencing and 
building materials. With our presentrapidly 
increasing populatior, and the consequent de- 
mand for materials for building and mechani- 
cal purposes, all our western timber resources 
will be exhausted forthe purposes above 
specified. It is therefore for us to 
look to some other source for our fencing. 
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shaded by trees and shrubbery, with aro 
a pavement or side-walk just outside of the 
fence, and a tough sod on the inside within a 
foot of the hedge row, or perhaps such a sod 
binding upon both sides. And I would here 
state that if it was pecs to come up and 
form a tree, it would soon take care of itself, 
but as itis to be kept down, it must have the 
proper kind of cultivation. The trimming, of 
course, was done according to the then pre- 
seribed method, which was more theoretical 
than otherwise, though far better than the 
practice that has generally been adopted. Un- 






Stone fences are too expensive to be brought 
into general use, even where stone abounds. 
Wire fences have not been introduced to any 
great extent, and in most instances they have 
proved very unsat . All these facts 
show ~ycprige the value and importance 
of that kiad of fence that can be produced 
from our own fertile soil; and one that can be 
grown upon all kinds of productive soil, 
whether, black, alluvial, clay or sandy. But 
there is no necessity of my writing on this 

int, as I believe the public are ready to en- 

orse all that | have said. 












Ssconpiy.—The English or White Thorn, 
the Buck Thorn,and various other hedge plants, 
have been tried in the United States, but none 
to any great extent, except the English Haw- 
thorn, which was introduced many years ago. 
But its slow ; } 
its roots, andits thorns not affording sufficient 

tection, have proved it unsuited to our hab- 
ite of railroad speed, the severe droughts of 
our climate, and the intrusive character of our 
and stock. Some twenty years since, 
Orange was discovered, a native of 
our own soil and climate; and here let me quote 
Mr. Longworth’s remark in reference to the! 
vine culture; he seys—‘‘that it is his honest 
conviction, after having tried all the best for- 
varieties, that none will prove so success- 
ful for American culture as our native vines, 
yerly improved.”’ And so 1 think in regard 
to} hedge plants. After all that has been said 
and-done to introduce the English thorn, and 
secure its success, we must turn our attention 
to the intruduction ons cultivation of as Osage 
Orange. Its rapid and vigorous growth proves 
it adini suited to our active and progress- 
ive habits; the deep tendency of its roots en- 
ables it to withstanding the severe droughts of 
our cli its thorns are of such protective 
oharacter as to answer every requisite purpose. 
At has. no equal as a hedge plant. upon Ameri- 
“can soil. 
Iyrropvction ov THE Osace OrnaNGe.—I will 
now notice the manner of its introduction 
-and former cultivation, The seed was usually 
- bought by menof means and curiosity,and those 
. t00 who no knowledge of vegetating such 
«seed, hence a great portion of it was lost. ‘1 he 
«plants, however, that were obtained were set 
hedge rows,around gardens,vineyards, lots, 
andlawns in and about towns and cities, crow- 
ded close to the fence not unfrequently within a 
+ foot of a o.08e board fence; the ote ener- 
red by digging a trench twelve or 
; 7 pe phat wi ee then setting the 
plants and cultivating the hedge row, which 

did not, perhaps, exceed two feet in width— 

ethe cultivation amounting to nothing more 
than stirring the surface of the soil, and keep- 
ing the grass and weeds down. Planted as 


wth, the shallow tendency of| feel 


der all these circumstances and mismanage- 


ment, it was expected that the Osage Orange, 
as a hedge plant, would succeed to the ad- 
miration of all; and as it did not meet the fa- 
natical notions of such persons, they therefore 
called upon to pronounce it a humbug. 

It is not to be supposed that an individual, 
without any practical knowledge, could suc- 
cessfully cultivate and properly form a hedge. 
It is really no small matter; and in view of 
this method of attempting to introduce hedg- 
ing—the oe Orange particularly—for I 
think it the enly hedge plant that will prove 
successful—I do not wonder that Cul. Medary 
has reluctantly come to the conclusion that 
hedging is a species of enclosure which is of 
doubtfal economy. 


lt is now an established fact that the vine 
can be successful cultivated in Ohio. But 
what prudent man, I care not how intelligent 
he may be, or how mach he mayhave read 
about its proper management, will undertake 
its cultivation with a set of raw or inexperi- 
enced hands. Some men might suceed if they 
made ittheir study, and would personally 
oversee all the work; but there are many oth- 
ers who would fail to a very great extent, 

All that go into the vine business find it 
much better to employ an experienced vine- 
grower to take charge of their vineyards— 
then they succeed without doubt. The same 
rule will apply to hedge growing. Most farm- 
ers would neglect a hedge if they knew all 
about its cultare and management, from this 
fact, that it requires the most care and attep- 
tion when farm crops need the most work, and 
at a time when the farmer’s mental and physi 
cal energies are taxed to the utmost. This 
being the fact, nine cases out of ten, the 
hedge would be neglected year after year, and 
thus prove a failure; whereas, if the hedge was 
contracted for, to be made by experienced, 
practical and responsible men,that had studied 
the business aud thoroughly understood it, and 
were making a business of hedging, it would 
be properly attended, and its success would be 
certain; and by this means we scon have 4 
large number of experienced operators, and 





above described, crowded against the fence, 


the business would widen and spread, and suc- 
ceed to the admiration of all the agriculturists 
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of our land, and they would rise up and bless 
those who have taxed their mental and physi- 
cal energies tothe utmost capacity to bring 
about so great and valuable an improyement. 

Where will our friends then be who can now 
utter nothing but words of discouragement and 
cries of humbag? but who are forced to admit 
that they have no practical knowledge. We 


be as well for all concerned, if they would hold 
their penes until they have some practical 
knowledge upon the subject. 

Enterprises and improvements of a general 
character like this, always have enough to con- 
tend with from the ignorance and prejudice of 
honest men, who do not progress very rapidl 
in matters of this kind, without those who ac- 


: .|to from 1 1-4 to 1 1-2 bushels per acre. The 
soon hag. ee yn fl Dog lh |covering can best be done mith light steel 
‘rakes. The hands engaged in covering should 


tically, getting upandcrying humbug. Gen- 
tlemen, had you not as well hold your peace? 
Lastty—Its Cutrurr.—I will now endeavor 


to give the modus operandi in order to secure |PY 80 doing they would draw all the earth ope 


success. 

Great care should be taken in the selection 
of good seed. The most certain way of test- 
ing it is to take a tumbler and fill it two-thirds 
full of warm water, then put cotton enough in- 
to it, to keep whatever seed, you put on it, 
just above the surface of the water; the cot- 
ton in this way will keep keep wet, and keep 
the seed moist, and yet the seed will get the 
air, and if kept in a warm room, it will soon 
vegetate, the water may have to be renewed 
several times during the process. 

The best method of sprouting seed is as fol- 
lows: Soak the seed in warm water, from 
thirty to forty hours, then putit in shallow 
boxes not more than four or five inches deep. 
To-every bushel of seed put one half bushel of 
sand, (smaller quantities in the same propor- 
tion,) then mix it thoroughly, keep it in a 
warm place and wet it as often as twice per 
day with warm water and stir it thoroughly as 
often'as three times a day, more frequent stir- 
ring would be better, The seed should be put 
to soak about the fifteenth or twentieth of 
April. 1 do not know the exact temperature, 
but Fshould think from sixty-five to seventy 
degrets would be about right. Seed attended 
to as above described, and kept in a warm 
place ata proper temperature would sprout 
sufficiently inten days, to put it into the 
gronnd. It is necessary however, to have the 
seed’ well well separated before planting. 


Mush care should be taken in the selection of | 


a good piece of ground for the nursery or place 
of planting the seed. The ground should be new, 
fertile and free from the seed of weeds and 
grass. It should be mellow not subject to bake 


ed, harrowéd, and rolled if neccessary. When 
the ground has been thus Bs amiga and well 
pulverized, the most expeditious way of mak- 
ing the drills is to take a common wheat drill 
and take out one half of the planters. Haye 
large points upon those that are used in mak- 
































\planters about five inches in width and the 

would suggeat to such, whether it would not Shape of the common points. The drills made 

|in this way will be sixteen inches apart, and 

iby weights rns | put 9 the dragbars the 
ade 


|They will be regular and it is a very expedit- 
tome manner of making the drills. The seed 





ing the drills, the points or shovels upon the 



































drills can be m 





of sufficient depth and size. 














must then be dibbled in the above described 
drills or by the hand, putting one quart, to 
three or four square rods which would amount 


























walk upon the side where the seed is covered, 

















way in filling up the drills, and covering the 
seed. When the planting as above described 
has been finished nothing more is necessary to 
be done =ntil the plants Seein to come up in 
sufficient numbers to indicate the course of the 
drills. The space between the drills should 
then be hoed, after which all the weeds and 
grass, that may be in the rows, among the 
plants, should be pulled out by hand. This 
process of hoeing the spaces between the rows, 
and weeding the rows should be re as 
often as necessary in order to keep the weeds 
down, usd the gruund loose and in good con- 
dition. If the soil is good, the season favor- 
able, and the proper cultivation given them 
they will be sufficiently large for transplanting 
the following spring. 


TRaNsPLantinc.—The process of taking them 
up is as follows. A subsoil plowis used to 
cut pe a the shear — plow wee = 
steel, quite large, and flat as possible, the 
depth of its oo can be ulated ‘by a 
wheel in front, at the end of the tem cutting 
them off in this way, the larger portion of them 
will remain standing in their place until they 
they are gathered by hand, they should be 
cut off about eight or ten inches belew the 
surface of the ground. They can then be gath- 
ered into bunches, and the roots covered to 
keep them moist, after which they can be ta- 
ken out, assorted, tied into bundles of Atty or 
a hundred and the tops cut off upon a block 
with an axe or hatchet. They are then ready 
for boxing and shipping. In boxing them, the 
boxes should not be too tight, for some air is 
necessary to prevent them from moulding. 
Small bexes and those of moderate size are 










































































































































































and rather inclined to be wet than otherwise. 
Good prairie, that hes been broken the year 
previous is undoubtedly preferable to any oth- 
er ground. The ground should be well plow- 





best, say about eighteen or twenty inches wide 
and about the same depth, and e or three 
and a half feetlong. The plants may be pack- 
ed in the most convenient way. 
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Sxurrixe or rox Hevce.—We now come te 


it will greatly paralyze its growth. The fol- 


thé setting of the hedge. The she should| lowing spring cut within three or four inches 
e 


be thoroughly broken up to tho pth of twelve 
or fourteen inches, the space broken at least 
ten feet wide, and the hedge set in the centie, 
would leave five feet to cultivaied upon 
ench side. I would here state that the law of 
Onio allows the moving of fences along pub- 
lie roads out into the road pene six or eight! 
feet, to give an apportunity for growing a 
hedge at the proper bo When r hedge is 
to beset along an old fence row, the fence) 
ought to be moved the year previous, and the} 
ound broken up and cultivated. It would! 
en be in better condition to receive the 
hedge. After the ground has been fully pre- 
ha it is necessary to stake off the row, and 
raw a line to woe y—the hole for inserting 
the plants to be made with a pointed iron, 
twelve inches in length, three and a half inch- 
es in diameter at the top, with a socket into 
which to insert a handle, with a pin at the 
top of the'socket to bear the foot upon in 
pressing it into the ground to makethe holes,— 
wich boles should be about eight inches part; 
the plants then tw be put into the holes about 
an inch deeper than they were in the ground 
when in the nursery—tho earth then well 
packed about the roots. This putting of the 
plant in well, is one of the most important 
matters about having the hedge properly start- 
ei. Too much care cannot be taken in this 
icular. Then comes the cultivating, hoe- 

; plowing, &c. The soil on bo.h sides of 
the hedge wants thorough cultivation, and the 
hedge row kept clean dui ing the whole ‘of the 
“sammer season. No stock should be allowed 
in the enclosure where the hedge is set, until 
_ after harvest, and it is better to have none un- 
‘til fall, The summer’s growth will by that 
time become hard, and it will then protect it- 
Triuwia Eacn Year.—The next spring, 
which isone ~ear, from the time the edge 
was set, it must be cut off atthe surface of the 
ground, below all the buds, just at the top of 
the yeliow root. The root will then swell up, 
and put outa number ot strong shoots just at 
the top of the ground. It then needs to be 
thoroughly cultivated until about the middle 
of June, when itshould have another cutrng, 
within two inches of the former one, and then 
cultivate asusual. By this process of cutting 





of the former cutting, and again in June four 
or five iuches above that, continuing the culti- 
vation until it is four years old, and even af- 
ter it has attained the sizenecessary to an- 
swer the purpose of good fence, the ground 
along side should be kept in good condition. 
I here repeat my answer to the State Board 
of Agriculture. ‘Ihe question was—‘*‘will the 
the Osago Orange meet all the contingencies of 
hard winters and neglect??? My answer was 
this—*‘It will undoubtedly meetall the ordi- 
nary contingencies of hard winters, but like 
everything else upon a farm, it ought never te 
be required to meet with neglect.?? 

The fourth spring it may Be cut six or eight 
inches above the former cutting. The follow- 
ing June eight inches higher, after which the 
latter part of the sammer’s growth will make 
it sufficient to answer the purpose of a good 
fence. After this, trimming once a year will 
be sufficient, which should be done in the lat- 
ter part of the summer or fall, before the wood 
hardens. It willbe found that much less 
trimming is necessary after the hedge is for- 
med. ‘The reason is very obvious, to wit: the 
manner of trimming that I have described will 
cause each plant to spread and throw out a 
great number of branches, so that by the 
time the hedge gets to be four or five feet high, 
the great number of branches to be supplied 
with sap, will cause the former vigorous growth 
to be exhausted, and it will then grow more 
slowly. 

The first nya which will be one year af- 
ter the hedge has heen set, can be done best 
with a pair of shears made for the purpose, 
which can be had at most of our hardware 
stores. The second cutting can be done with 
a short, heavy briar scythe, hung upon o 
strong, stiffsnathe. The second year’s cut- 
ting ean also be done with a scythe. The best 
way is to walk along the row, with it upon 
the right hand, and cut half way, or to the 
centre of the row. When you get to the end 
of the row, turn around to the right, and come 
back upon the other side, and cut the other 
half in a similarmanner. In so doing, it san 
be cut of an oval shape. Then by taking a 
large cutter, such as are used for cutting up 
corn—it should be kept very sharp— using this 
kn‘fe and cutter to trim the sides and keep 


we ut once form a strong and firm base, and if|}them in proper shape, at all times letting the 
this’ process of cultivating thoroughly, andj !ower branches extend out, thatthey may be- 
Cutting down severely, is carried out, suceess| come strong, so that the bare may be wide. 
is certain. itis thought by some that it is/[t should be at least four o¢ five feet wide at 
neeerssary to cut down more than twice a year,|four yearsold. If the side or latter shoots 


butitis'a mistake, for every ons that has had 
any experience in matters of this kin¢, knows 
that it is necessury to let a tree form top, to 


are trirrmed as frequently, ard with as much 
severity,as the upright shoots, they will soon 
lose their vigor and strength, as the natural 





a certain extent, in ower to obtain roots and 
trunk, and by keeping it trimmed too closely, 


tendency of the growth is upward— hence the 
necessity of skill and judgementto properly 
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form the hedge. Great care should he taken plain manner the whole mode of procedure in 
tosecure a close, strong,and firm base. | Order to the successful growing of an Osage 
have endeavored to be particular in describing| Orange hedge. But after having giver all 
the proper method of forming a good base, as|the instruction I can, I am free to eay that the 
a large portion of the hedges that have been business must be learned correctly only as 
set have failed “On that account. In fact | /other things are learned, by practical experi- 
thay say thas four-fifths of all the hedges have|ence. And I here remark, that the Osage Or- 
failed on account of not having the base prop- ange, like everything else, grows differently 
erly. formed, consequently they bave become a | upon different soils; consequently it requires 
nuisance, iicske heinaine our hedges into|different management, and this naturaliy calls 
disrepute. The trimming of the third year|for the exercise of correct judgmentand prop- 
can be done in the same manner as described er discretion, which can only be obtained by 
fur the se.ond year. The fourth year’s trim- having a thorough practical, as wellas thede 
ming will have to be done mostly with the|retical knowledge of business, which requires 
knife, at all times keeping the hedge in the observation, study, and experience. 
shape of one above represented. It should) _ z James McGrew. 
be recollected that the natural growth of the! Sugar Grove, Feb. 1, 1854. 
tree is upward, and nature seems to have had) : ‘ ee 
design oA this arrangement, for the sap thus| Bayley ue -. - ee ee alla 
flowing more freely into the upright bran-; **0W Can Madisn > e raised to be tender, 
ches, causes the lower branches to lose their|CT!SP, and palatable? | haye often tried to 
former vigorous growth; they soon become have them fit to eat, but they ag? to 
shaded, and finally die and drop off. In this'togs, and are very wormy. A. L. 8. 
way the trank or body of the tree is formed;| Few vegetables are cultivated with 
me tere pe of aot hi mess by the almost greater facility than the radish; it'seldom 
unlimited power of his intellect, may change) at ie 
the poset nature in this ssa: it and di- commands notice in the pages of our 
rect it in a course that will subserve our high- periodicals, because every one 18 satisfied 
est interest. This has been the fact in refer-|that there is no secret in its management; 
ence to steam and electricity. The natural|sow the seed and a crop will follow. This, 
tendency of steam is to pass off intothe at-|however, will not hold good in all cases, 


mosphere; and for ages it seemed to defy con-/and occusionally itis found that even 
finement. But man, by his inventive genius.|ihi, common root demads that certain 
has devised tle means for its confinement, ard 


letting it escape only by doing his service. conditions be fulfilled, for frequently the 
Thus, the jaw of nature #: not been subvert- produce of the radish bed is not fit for use. 
ed, bat this element, with its power, has been|!t is one of those roots which are not 
directed into a channel through which it can jsubmitted to the process of cooking, and 


not pass without accowplishing man’s design. /for this reason it must be produced at 
Electricity, in its natural state, according to 


table in a tender and crisp state or it will 
the laws of nature, only fitted about through!) paincted All euch vegetables owe thie 
the atmosphere, and man having no control i, h 1 i 5 th 
over this element, it was a terror to him, and|IU@ty to the soil in which they grow, 
seemed to bid defiance to the skill and genius|@"4/several other points in their treatment. 
of the highest powers of his intellect. But what|To produce tender and crisp flesh in any 
has been the result? All know that thisterrific| vegetable, rapidity of growth or develop- 
element has been tamed, so to speak, and now/ment is essentia!; the tissue of which the 
can be directed along our wires, with almo t|.ubstance is composed, must be quickly 
unerring certainty doing man’s bidding. If grown, so as to attain its full size betore 
man has the power and skill thus to direct these he infl Pine ait ent 
powerful and terrific elements into a channel, the influence “ the air and sun can con- 
passingsshrough which they are made to sub-|Vert it into woody fiber, or at least so act 
serve his-highest interests, who, I ask, willjupon it asto hardenit. The radish then 
doubt bis ability to direct the sap ofa tree in|requires a light loamy soil, so open as to 
a direction that will aecomplish the object de- permit the swelling of the buib or root, 


signed, and especially when we have a tree] and yet firm enough to prevent the sun 
thatis every way adapted to our wants ir this 


: ; thts? . jirom acting with too much force on them 
particular, and bearing the very impress of in- hile f Ty | rr ich 
finite design upon it. In the Osage Orange we| WUC Forming, ets Pesaro tell 
have theabove characteristics, and the trim-/enough to promote rapid growih, and yet 
ming I propose is in y-erfect accordance with|not too highly manured toinduce a greter 
true principles of philosophy. development of leaves than is abslutely 
1 have endeayored to describe in a simple, necessary, as by this means the size of 
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“the root would be diminished: A proper 
‘degree of coolness and moisture are most 
essential conditions in the production of 
crisp and tender specimens. Stiff clay 
soil must be avoided; and during the latter 
part of spring and summer a spot should be 
selected for the sowing little exposed to 
the midday sun. Sow moderately thin, as 
whien too thick the crop is interior. Give 
plentiful supplies of water at this season; 
“and if the soil is not very rich, a little 
manure might be added with the water. 
Avoid special applications of fresh ma- 
nure, as this would produce an undne 
proportion cf leayes. 

y attention to the selection of a loose 
and mellow soil, avoiding one too stiff or 
seandy,and care in the application of 
abundance of water, there can be little 
fear of a failure. In sowing the seed it is 
necessary when the soil is very light to 
tread it a little. In very dry seasons, the 

-roots will not remain long tender after ar- 
‘riving at maturity, and should therefore 
be drawn as soon as they attain a me- 
dium size. 
“The canker or worm which you com- 
plain of may arise from an undue amount 
of vegetable matter in the soil. If this be 
the case, add a quantity of sand, anb ap- 
ply a portion of salt when preparing the 
round, Salt destroys the worms, and 
the ‘do not agree witha sandy soil. 
rhaps your soil has been worn out by 
continual cropping. and exhausted of 
certain necessary elements. You do not 
state the nature of your soil. — NW. Y. 
gricultor. 


> . 


The Cranberry 

It has frequently been asked—* W hat is 
the most succesful method of cultivating 
the cranberry? Thismay perhaps be a 
somewhat difficult question to answer, as 
it has been, grown ‘‘successful'y,’”’ in a 
at variety of ways, and on almost every 
description of soils intervening between 
dry and dusty sands, and those composed 
of yiscid and tenacious clay. It is in- 
digenous in low boggy land and conse- 
quently to such, its cultivation has, till re- 
cently, been almost exclusively confined. 
When grown on such lands, the plants 
are generally “‘set’’ in the fall. The bog 
lan 








requires no preparation, except a 


The vines are removed from their 
position, with a small quantity of soil at- 
tached to their roots, and transplanted 
two or three feet apart. They develope 
foliage rapidly, and require hoeing only 
during the first two years after being set 
out. 
is a good plan to keep the water on thers 
from December till about the first or 
second week in April, and after that, to 
keep it, if possible, level with the ground’s 
surface, so to retain a supply of moisture 


of the season. 


gives an e 


covering of sand about two inches’deep. 


iginal 


When circumstances admit of it, it 


about the roots, during the first part 
Early frost, or frost in the 
autumn, before the fruit begins to ripen, 
proves fatal to the crop. Cranberries 
are obtained from vines thus managed, 


the second or third year, and. the plants, 


when once established never run out. 
A writer in the Massachusetts Plowman, 
ete in transplanting 
cranberries from low swampy land, into 
good corn land, “in hills far enough apart 
to admit the cultivator, and clean hoeing.” 
The work of transplanting was performed 
early in the spring; at midsummer they 
blossomed, and in the’ fall produced fine 
fruit. The berries were large, very hand- 
some, and many of the hills produced a 
pint of fruit.” 

In 1846 the Cultivator contained-an 
interesting article on cranberry culture, in 
which it was asserted that Mr. Sullivan 
Bates, of Bellingham, Mass., had raised 
this fruit in great abundance, “‘by trans- 
planting the vines from low ground to 
high.”’ The system this gentleman _pur- 
sues is, it seems, to plant them in lines, 
or drills, twenty inches apart—(whether 
vines of seeds, it is not stated,) and seven 
inches in the drill. Hisplan is always 
successful. He has from a single acre in 
one season, cranberries to the amount of 
four hundred bushels! It is essential, how- 
ever, to the sucsess of this plant, that the 
soil be such as will not parch or bake, 
and should be replete with energetic hu- 
mus in a state of slow but uniform decom- 
position and decay. 

It is also asserted in the Farmer’s 
Dictionary, that the cranberry is a plant 
easily and successfully cultivated on up- 
lands, and that its powers of prolification, 
and the general health and physiological 
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‘¢haracter of the production, appear to 
be ameliorated and greatly improved by 
changing its medium, and also that the 
product is more desirable, being ot a fair- 
er development, and superior flavor. 
«The runners,” says this authority, ‘‘can 
be ‘layered,’ or seed sown in the spring. 
They grow rapidly, covering nearly every- 
thing, and are but little subjectto the 
attacks of insects. The plants are set 
about eight inches apart, and are kept 
clean at first. The yield increases for 
several years, and becomes as great as 
four hundred bushels per acre, in five 
years, although two hundred is a good 
average. The fruit is gathered with 
rakes, which serve to prune the plants at 
the same time. When the berries are 
intended for keeping, they should be rolled 
over a gently inclined plane of wood, in 
order 10 remove such as are soft or rotten, 
They keep well for a year in tight casks, 
filled with water, and headed close.’’ 

It is stated in the American Agricultur- 
ist, that Mr. William Hall, of Norway, 
Maine, “sowed the berries on the snow, 


in spring, on a boggy piece of land, about |i 


three rods square. The seed took well, 
rooted out the weeds, and produced ac- 
cordingly.”’ It is greatly to be hoped 
that the cultivation of this plant, now as- 
" eertained by experiment to be of so little 
trouble and expense, will become nore 
common. A New ENGLANDER, 


Germantown Telegraph. 
Management of Poultry. 

Farmers may gather some useful informa- 
tion upon the subject from the following ex- 
tract, from an English paper: 

Poutrry House.—The floor should be clean- 
ed at any rate once a week. It should be 
sprinkled with saw-dust, ashes, peat. or, best 
of all, peat charcoal. The nest should be 
lined with moss, heath, or short straw; neither 
long straw nor hay should be used—the dark- 
est nests are preferred by the hens. A_poul- 
try yard should contain; 1. A grass plot; 2. 
Fine gravel ; 3. Slacked lime or other cal- 
careous matter; 4. Ashes kept dry by being 
‘placed under cover; 5. Pare water. Eggs: 

ens of the best variety willlay from 160 to 
210 each, or an average of an 185, or at the 
rate of eyen 11d. i cts.) per score, will re- 
alize 6s. 10, ($2,40) per hen. ° Breed: Evi- 
dently the best are the Dorking, and ‘fowls 
which have black legs are the best for roast- 


‘ing, while those with white legs are the best 
for boiling.” For laying, the Dutch every- 
day layers or the Spanish are excellent. Sit- 
ting: having observed, that the earliest chicks 
in the neighborhood were every year in pos- 
session of the same person, we were induced 
to ascertain the cause. We found that the 
eggs were not taken from the nest, and as soon 
as she had about thirteen she commenced to 
sit. Fowls indeed, in their native haunts, 
never lay more eggs in a season than they can 
hatch. Those who keep Dutch every-day lay- 
ers, or the Spanish hen, should keep three or 
‘four Dorking hens to do the hatching business. 
‘Remember that no success can be expected 
from poultry keeping—Ist. If the houses be 
damp, cold, unclean, or badly ventillated; 2d. 
If the food they eat does not closely approxi- 
mate to that which they eat in a state of na- 
ture, viz: a mixture of by rege and animal 
food; 3d. If the water they drink be stag- 
nant, the drainage of the manure a &e. 
‘Ath. Ifthe strongest and handsomest be not 
‘bred from. 











Tea and Corree.—The last nun ber of 
Blackwood has an article on tea, coffee, and 
other infused beverages, which has attracted 
considerable attention. The writer attaches 
econ to the fact thatthe use of warm 
infusions of some stimulating or narcotic vege- 
table substance, is almost universal. He re- 

ards it as a proof that there is some want to 

e satisfied or purpose to be subserved in the 
‘animal economy, by these beverages. Scarce- 
ly any nation, Ligtasons or civil is with- 
lout its favorite infusion, In England and 
some other northern countries of E » and 
\China, tea is chiefly used. In Persia, Arabia, 
‘Turkey, Germany, France and Amercia, coffee 
‘is the great favorite, while in Spain, and 
jmost of her former dependencies, chocolate is 
the principal beverage. 

Among these and yarious other articles 
used fcr the purpose mentioned, the preference 
is given to tea and coffee, the active princi- 
ples of which are the same, and their effects of 
course similar. Both, says this writer,have the 
effect of preventing waste of the system, and 
consequently preserye the strength and bulk 
of the body, with a smaller quantity of food 
ithan would suffice without them. They also 
jclear the brain, enliven the spirits, and tea, 
jespecially, soothes the vascular system, and 
|tends to promote the tealth and happiness and 
longevity of the human race. Quite a con- 
solatory conclusion.—St. Louis Intelligencer. 
| Measurement or Hay in Butx.—Multiply the 
\length, breadth and height of the hay into each 
other, and if the hay is somewhat settled, ten sol- 


‘id yards will weigh aton. Clover will take elev- 








jen or twelve yards to a ton. 
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Che Family Circle. 


Conducted by 
Mrs. MARY ABBOTT. 


Woman's Rights. 
Much is being said about “woman’s 
sphere” and “‘woman’s position,” and “wo- 
man’s rights,””. Wedo not see how any 
onhewhotakes the bible as their rule and 
guide for life can possibly err in these mat- 
ters. We think the sacred word sufficient- 
ly plain and explicit on this point-- woman’s 
sphere; and al! who are willing to be guided 
by its sacred precepts need noterr a mo- 
ment as to their duty to their husbands, their 
children, themselves, or to society in gen- 
eral; and it is only those who are wise 
above what is written, that are at all dissat- 
isfied with what has been done and is now 
doing to raise and elevate the female sex 
and the discontended ones are “like the 
troubled sea, when it cannot rest, whose 
waters cast up mire and dirt.”’ They low- 
er and injnre themselves and those they 
pretend to benefit. For our part we hope 
these female croukers will be put down, 
before our little daughter comes on the ac- 
tive stage of life, for sooner than have her 
occupy the position of Miss. Stone, or any 
other traveling lecturer, we would see her 
fill an early grave! Although she is an 
only daughter and dearer to us thanlife, 
yet we would not have her throw away all 
that is lovely in woman, and roam about 
the country, making a public show of her- 
selfself, for paltry gold, under the hypo- 
critical pretence of benefitting her sex. The 
advocates of these notions are infidels; they 
cannot bring the bible to their aid. Miss 
Stone, before she commenced her lectures 
here had to put to silence the plain words 
ofholy writ, by sophistry and logic—poor 
crutches to lean upon, yet she made them 
do. They cannot answer plainly and fair- 
ly the bible objections to their leaving their 
homes and domestic duties and assuming 
the perogatives of men. How are the old to 
teach the young women to be keepers at 
home, to love their husbands and children, 
while they are going about the country? 

















How far will such an example goin teach- 
ing young women to love their homes and 


‘}home duties? According to their theory 


they have the right to assume the costume 
of men when the bible expressly forbids it. 
The following texts of scripture we should 
like to see l'ved up to by these female re- 
formers, before they throw down their do- 
mestic duties, and assume those that man 
can and will do without their interference, 


except by their smiles and encouragement: 

1 Tim. ii. 11,12, Let the women learn in silence 
with all subjection. But I suffer nota woman to teach 
or to usurp auth ority over the man, butto be in si- 
lence.—cbh.v.15. For some are already turned aside 
after Satan.—Titus ii. 3, 4, 5. Theaged women like- 
wise, that they be in behavior as becometh holiness, 
not false accusers, not given to much wine, teachers 
of good things; that they may teadh the young wo- 
men to be sober, to love their hasbends, to love their 
children, to be discreet, chaste, keepers at home, 
good, obedient to their own husbands, that the word 
of God be not blasphemed.—1 Peter iii. 1—6. Like- 
wise, ye Wives, be in subjection to your own hus- 
bands; that if any obey not the word, they also may 
without the word be won by the conversation of the 
wives; while they behold your chaste conversation 
coupled with fear. Whose adorning let it not be 
that outward rye 4 of plaiting the hair, and of 
wearing of gold, or of putting on of apparel; bat tet 
itbe the hidden man of the heart, in that which is not 
corruntible, even the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit, which is in the sight of God of great price. 
For after this manner in the old time the holy women 
also, who trusted in God, adorned themselves, being 
in subjection unto their own husbands: even as Sara 
obeyed Abraham, calling him lord: whose daughters 
ye are, as long as ye do well, and are not afraid with 
any amazement. 


Weare afraid these notions are becom- 
ing dangerous to the morals and decent be- 
haviour of young girls of the present day. 
If older women can with propriety mix with 
the sterner sex in trade, in voting, and in 
debate, or in any way in which they may 
come in competition, will not their exam- 
ple lead the young to the same boldness, al- 
though in a different way? We have seen 
accounts in eastern papers of young wo- 
men sauntering into saloons, calling for 
refreshments and something which. they 
call by the women’s rights new name of 
cigarettes! with as much non-chalance as 
any boy of 16 or 18 would do. What pa- 
rent could bear to have such a state of 
things become common? Such a state of 
things will exist and there will be no help 
for it, if these new notions are carried out 
as the advocates are pushing them forward 
at the present time, both by precept and ex- 
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ample. One lecturer says that the time 
has come to lay down the needle and scis- 
sors and go outin the world and get our 
ideas enlarged. It may be well for those 
who are willing to become show women 
and make a hundred dollars or more at 
one exhibition, but for our part we had ra- 
ther ‘sing the song of the shirt,’ and 
ssgtitch, stitch, stitch,” than become a show 
animal to gratify the curiosity of the curious. 


around our eyes; let us lay bare our souls to God's 
sunsbine of truth and Jove; let us exercise the in- 
telligence which He has bestowed on us, upon 
worthy and noble objects, and this in nce 
mid become keen as that of men; and the paltry 
high heels and whalebone supports of mere draw- 
ingroom conventionality and young ladyhood, 
withering up we shall standin humility before 
God, but proudly and rejoicingly at the side of 
man! Different always, but not less noble, less rich- 
ly endowed. And all this we may dc, without losing 
one jotor one tittle of our womanly spirit, but rath- 
erattain sorely to these good, these blessed gifts, 
through a powerful and earnest development of t ead 
germs of peculiar parity, of tenderest deli and 





We take the following, which accords 
exactly with our notions on the subject from 
the Country Gentleman. 


During the past week a course of lectures have 
been delivered in this city by several ut the more 
prominent male and female advocates of thut rev- 
olutionary imovement, known as ‘Woman's 
Rights.” Wendell Philips, Rev. Wm. Channing, 
Rey. S. T. May, Lucy Stone, Mrs, Nicholas, Rev. 
Miss Brown, and others have addressed small au- 
diences, a considerable portion of which have 
been persons who attended from curiosity, rather 
than from rea] sympathy with the measures advo- 
cated and theends proposed. The often repeated 
story of woman’s disabilities, of her great influ- 
ence, of her intellectual capacity, of her equal 
rights to citizenship, and of her present down- 
trodden condition has been told in language vary- 
ing with the several oratorical power of the speak- 
ers. [It is not our purpose to report the substance 


of these remarks, or to speak in disparaging terms 
of those who seem to be earnest in their belief that 
the w ‘lfare and salvation of humanity depend up- 


on changing the present order of things, and con- 
stituting woman the civil and political equal of 
man. Bases 80 sanguine in their purposes and 
of so much mental ability are not to be ridiculed 
out of the course they have chosen to adopt. In- 
asmuch as they profess to have the well-being of 
the human race at heart, they should be treated 
with that candor and consideration which the im- 
portance of their aim entitles them to. That wo- 
man’s true rights and her proper mission lie in a 
different channel from the one marked out by 
these zealous reformers, we are, however, equally 
honest in believing. But say these champions of 
female progress. ‘Will you tell us what women 
are to do, and how they are to be elevated to their 
proper rank 'n the scale of being?” We havenever 


tifally answered than in the subjoined extract 
from Miss Howirr’s*‘Art Student in Munich.” 
“The longer I live the less growsmy sympa- 
thy with women who are always wishing them- 
vesmen. I cannot but believe that allin life 
that] is truly noble, truly good, truly desirable, 
God bestows upon us women in as unsparing 
measure asuponmen. He only desires us, in his 
great benevolence, to stretch forth our hands and 
to gather for ourselves the rich joys of intellect, 
of nature, of study, of action, of love and of use- 
julness, which He has poured forth around us. 
Let us only cast aside the false, silly veils of pre- 


jbut never sigh et their lower so-called privé 


| 


this question more rightly, clearly and beau- 
| 


refinement, with which our Heavenly Father has so 
|specially endowed the woman. Let beauty and grace, 
ispiritual and eternal, be the gumeinet our souls, 
Let love ve the very essence of our being—loved of 
|God, cf man. and of the meanest created thing,— 
|Love that is strong to endure, strong to renounce, 
jstrong to achieve! Alone through the strength of 
|Love, the noblest, the most refined of all strength— 
lour blessed Lord himself baving lived and died 
|teaching it to us,—bave great and good women hith- 


jerto wrought their noble deeds in the world; and 


alone through the strength of an all-embracing love, 
will the noble who have yet to arise, work noble 
works orenact nobledeeds. Let us emulate, if you 
will, the strength of determination which we admire 
jin wen, their earnestness and freedom of purpose, 
their unwearying energy, their largeness of vision; 
$, 
iwhich, when they are sifted with a thoughtful mind, 
lare found to he tbe mere husks and chaff of the rich 
grain belonging to humanity, and not alone to men, 
|The assumption of masculine airs or musculine attire, 
lor of the absence oftenderness and womanhood in a 
mistaken struggle after strength, can never sit more 
gracefully upon us than do the men’s old hats and 
|great coats, and boots upon the poor old gardeners of 
ithe English garden. Let such of uses have devoted 
ourselves to the study of an art—the interpreter to 
mankiod at large of God's beauty—especially remem- 
ber this, thatthe highest ideal in llfe, as well as in 
art. has ever been the blending of the beautiful and 
the tender with the strong and intellectual.” 


We are indebted to a friend at Berea, Ohio, says the ed- 
itor of the Country Gentleman, for the following Umes, 
written by Mrs. Eliza 8. Kneeiand, a lady of : 
poetic taste, now deceased. The sentiment is a good omer 
THE FLOWER’S COMPLAINT: 

*¢ Most unhappy is my lot, 

Here in this neglected spot; 

Few admire my splendid dyes, 

For I’m hidden from their eyes, 

And the sunbeam comes to me, 

Only through this leafy tree,”? 

Thus a tiny tower compiained, 

And her humble home disdained, 


Then the woodman’s axe was heard, 
And the forest echoes stirred, 

And the noonday sun in power, 
Rode above the happy flower; 

But it meta mournful fate, 

For the favor was too great— 

Lowly drooped Its lovely head, 

And its brilliant beauty fied. 


May not this an emblem be, 
Discontented one, of thee? 

Dost thou tread an humble path? 
Give not way to useless, wrath, 
Tt may be in ktndness meant. 
Wisely learn tobe content, 





judice and fashion, which ignorance has bound 


Lest the sun too fiercely shine, 
And the blossom’s fate be thine. 
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For the Family Circte, lege to them,— it is the cornerstone of re- 


4 * Pwilight. publican liberty; but its influence on the 

I love the gentle twilight with its mantle| character is trivial, compared wit: that of 
of dingy gray and hood of starry blue. home. 

It is an hour when nature soothingly in-| A school is merely a place for elemen- 
vite all to meditation and sober thoughts, tary instruction—what the riding school 
edb ilic Whah Gb2 calla of ws’ to talk’ with is to the huzzar; it is not the battle field 
Gis: dlink heen eurectthets, 4 the wall al of life. But home is rich in a thousand 


) little experiences, which do not even at- 
the Holy One to ponder on holy things; to tract the attention as they pass along, 


look up through the vast windows ofheaven! byt which leave their mark upon the mind 
and view with an eye of faith the realms of| and the heart. 
purity, the home of the spirits made per-| The Jong winter evenings are at hand. 
fect. They are the seed time of the moral and 
How soothing it is to the careworn frame! mental world, golden opportunities, which 
and the sorrowing heart to recline upon the| none, especially the farmer, whose intel- 
offered couch of nature; to bare the aching ligence is half his capital, can afford to 
brow to the cool breath of heaven; to cast anos ie the pais iy? 2 yor 
the eye beyond this narrow sphere of a tn i " om op wie 4 rohit. by rs 
thoughtless bustling and gaze far up in the ppy grou , y 


meres . > wisdom of the present and the past. 
es 5 i of etherial brightness where!) 01. are as Senty' he “bdo Wake “it 


e stars peep out from the veil, M+! Christmas,’’ and the farmer who does not 
tervening between us and them as if to in-/bountifully supply them to his family, is 
viteus to a place secure from care and| guilty of a criminal neglect, which may 
busy toil, Tis then that the Divinity en-| one day react upon him in the thriftless, 
ters the chambers of our souls, and in a still| bigotted lives of his children. 
voice communes with our hearts. one 

Buckeye. | Earty Traininc.—People must be 

|educated while they are young children, 
or generally speaking, they will not be 
The Fireside. educated at all The first things, too, 
Home education has a larger and more)that children should be taught, are in- 
enidéaring influence upon the character,|industry and perseverance; they should 
than all the other instrumentalities that|also be made to know that their hap- 
are brought in, requisition to ‘train up a) piness, influence, respectability in life, 
child in the way he should go.” he! depend upon these things. Children do 
first impressions are received at the fire-| not understnd the value of intelligence 
sidé; the plastic clay is there moulded into) and industry; and therefore they chould 
the shape, which the scenes of time and in early life be stimulated by every pro- 
experience shall harden into character. | per means; and we may regard it as the 
he church and the school, at vest,’ worst feature of our existing institutions 
can perform but a very small portion of! of education, that they offer no stimulants 
the work of educating a child. The twig|to excite or encourage industry, energy, 
shall be bent, not beneath the rod of the|and improvement in artistic skill. The 
schoolmaster, or under the noisy declama-| young find everywhere temptations to do 
tions of the village parson; but by the) evil, and nowhere temptations to do good. 
fireside of home. 
The farmer who sends his boys and) ‘Lany.—The name “lady” is an abbre- 
irls to the district school three months| vjation of the Saxon “Jeofday,”’ which 
in the winter, and permits them to lose! signifies “‘breadgiver.”” The mistress of 
the happy influence of the wintry firesida, the manor at a time when affluent families 
plants the sandbank, and permits the rich resided constantly at their country man- 
upland to remain untilled. Not that the| sions, was accustomed, once a week or 
district school isnot an invaluable privi-|oftener, to distribute among the poor a 
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certain quantity of bread. She bestowed 
the gift with her own hand, and made 
the Fearts of the needy glad by the soft 
words and gentle actions which accom- 

ied her benevolence. The widow 
and the orphan ‘rose up and called her 
blessed;” the destitute and afflicted re- 
counted her praises; all classes of the poor 
embalmed her in their affections as the 
“leofday,”the giver of bread and dis- 
penser of comfort—a sort of ministering 
spirit in a world of sorrow. Who is the 
lady now? 


Farmers’ Daughters, 


We know of no reason why the farmer’s 
daughter should not be as intelligent, and 


bullfrog”’ or a “nasty. spider;’’ the cow 
that gives milk for her coflee, is not the 
fabled dragon; and a man in a blue frock 
with along beard, is not the ogre of the 
nursery rhymes. She is not afraid ofa 
black kettle, or a washtub, and boldly 
staresinto a blazing oven, without the 
fear of being burned to death. 

In short the position of the farmer’s 
daugther is superlatively favorable to the 
developement of all that is true and beau- 
tiful in woman, and that senseless foppery 
\which aftects to despise her, will, one 
day, be severely rebuked. 





~~ Oe 


A True Wife. 


She is no true wife who sustains not her 


polished in her manners, as tne merchant’s |husband in the day of calamity, who is not 
daughter; or why she should not play the| when the world’s great from frown makes the 
piano and speak French, if her father is |heart chill with anguish, his guardien angel 
able to afford her these luxuries. If he is |g?0wing brighter and more beautiful ag mis- 


not, all these unnecessary accomplish- 
ments are rather a disgrace than an or- 
nament to her. 

The farmer’s daughier need not be 
boorish; the country girl is not necessarily 
“green,”’ and we imagine there is more 
genuine polish—the polish that makes 
gold brighter than pewter—in the country 
than in the citylady. The damsel of the 


farm house and the field is the child of 
She has not the ffectation of 


nature. 
the belle of the drawing room; but she 
has sound sense, which is vastly better. 
The farmer’s occupation isthe noblest 
and most useful of all—why should the 
daughters shrink from their lot? They 
are intelligent and virtuous, and a sensi- 
ble person cannot but prefer these quali- 


ties toa mere empty, outside appearnce of 


‘refinement. 

“God made the country—man made 
the town;”’ and we might add that God 
made the country girl, and that the devil 
made the city lady—or, rather, fashion 


‘fortunes crowd along his path. Then is the 
'time for trial of her gentleness, then is the 
time for testing whether the sweetness of her 
itemper beams only with the trancient light, or 
llike the steady x ae of the morning star, 
‘shines just as brightly under the clouds. Has 
‘she then smiles just as charming? Does she 
jsay ‘‘affliiction cannot touch our pity, and 
jshould not quench our love?” Does she try 
| by happy little inventions to lift from his sen- 
sitive spirit the burden of thought? ‘ 
There are wives—nay, ‘there are beings, 
who, when dark hours come, fall to repining 
and upbraiding —thus adding to outside anx- 
iety, the harrowing scenes of domestic strife 
'—as if all the blame in the world would make 
‘one hair white or black, or change the de- 
‘eree gone immutably forth. Such know that 
\our darkness is heaven’s light; our trials are 
but steps in the golden ladder, by which if we 
‘Tightly ascend, we may at last gain that eter- 
nal light, and bathe forever in ite fullness and 
beauty. 
_ Is that all 2? and the gentle face of the 
‘wife beamed with joy. Her husband had 
‘been on the verge of distraction—all his earth- 
‘ly possessions were gone, and he feared the re- 
sult of her knowledge,she had been so tenderly 


did, which is justas bad. The field and |cared for all ber life! But, says Irving’s beau- 
the forest beautiimly develope the mind tiful story, ‘a friend advised him to give not 
and heart of woman. There issympathy sleep to his eyes, nor slumber to his eyelids, 
between them, and ifthe farmer’s daughter wate he had anfolded,to her all his hopeless 
weaned et a by : re ee - the \ "And that was her answer with the smile of 

cammmoee teres Amaphe sammrexet Al angel—Is that all? 1 feared by your 
compensated by the more geriial presence | sadness it was worse. Let those beautiful 
of green fields and running brooks. She things betaken—all this splendor let it go; I 
is less artificial than her sister of the city; care not for it—I only care for my husband’s 
She trembles not at the sight of a ‘‘horrid love and confidence. You shal) forget in my 
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affection, ‘hat you were ever n prosperity— 

only sti. 1ove me, and I will aid you to bear 
little reverses with cheerfulness.”’ 

ill love her!a man must reverence, aye !) 

liken her to the very angels, for such a 

woman is a living revelation of heaven. | 


The Secret. 
BY CATHARINE M. TROWBRIDGE, | 
“Why Lucy,” said Mrs. Bacon, as she’ 
entered her daughter’s room, just as her| 
school-bour had arrived, ‘“‘you are not! 
ing to school leaving your room in such) 
S pliehs as this, I hope?” 
“It is school-time now, mother, and I} 
must go. Cousin Sarah’s room always: 
looks so nice and orderly, but somehow I 
never can keep my room in order, if I) 
try. I wish [ understood the secret.”” | 
ucy’s mother smiled, and said,‘ There! 
is indeed a secret about it, which, if you; 
understood and would practice, would; 
soon impart to your room quite a different’ 
aspect from that which it now presents.”’| 
“Do tell me this secret, mother.”’ 
“It will be of nouseto tell you what 
it is, unless you are in earnest about 
correcting your careless habits.”’ 
“J Milt tr to correct them, if you will 





i 


inform me what is the secret of success.” 
“Tt is, as you say, quite time for you 


to go to school. Besides, I wish you 
first to make an effort to inform yourself, 
that I may be convineed you are in ear- 
nest about it, and then, if you do not 
‘succeed, I will put you ina way to 
discover the secret. Itis now Saturday, 
and you will have the afternoon to your- 
self, and will find it a favorable time to, 
commence the work of reform, if you are| 
disposed to improve it.” 

“Well, mother, I will try what [ can) 
do,” said Lucy, as she left her room for 
school. | 





[ shall not succeed in the work of reform, 
unless you tell me about that secret.” 

“But I wish my daughter first to in- 
form me wheter she has herself made 
any effort to bring abouta reform.” 

“Oh yes, mother,” said Lucy, “I 
spent nearly the whole of last Saturday 
afternoon in regulating my room, I put 
every thing in such perfect order, that it 
looked quite like cousin Suarah’s room, 
and I felt very happy every time I survey- 
ed it. But somehow it did not last loag’ 

“Well,” said her mother, ‘as you 
have given some evidence that you are 
in earnest about the work, you shall 
visit your cousin Sarah next Saturday 
afternoon, if it is pleasant, upon condition 
that you willtry to discover the secret 
of her success in keeping her room in 
such perfect order,” 

“T will try very hard to find out what 
it is, if you will let me go,”’ said Lucy. 

The next Saturday afternoon was 
pleasant, and Lucy set out onthe visit to 
her cousin Sarah, full of plans how she 
should discover the grand secret, and 
with the determination to watch her 
cousin very closely, When she returned 
at night, her mother said to her: 

“Well, have you been observing 
enough to discover the secret you were 
so anxious to know?”’ 

“Yes, mother,” exclaimed Lucy, with 
much animation, “I do believe I have 
found out now what it is,”’ 

‘Well, what is it?”’ 

‘‘Why, cousin Sarah always puts every 
thing back in its place as soon as she is 
done with it. Was that what you meant 
by the secret, mother?’ 

“Yes, my dear, this is the golden rule 
of order. But how did you discover it?” 


About the middle of the next week, | “I watched cousin Sarah very closely 
Mrs, Bacon paid another visit to her, all the afternoon, and noticed many little 


daughter’s. room; but she found the '™! 
appearance of it not at all improved from thin 


what it was the previous Saturday. 


things which, perhaps, you would not 
i worth: relating.”’ 


“It is attention to little things, my dear 


Lucy blushed as her mother entered and' child, which lays the foundation for all 
surveyed the disorderly apartment. Ajthatistruly excellent in character and 
variety of articles were thrown in con-|habits. I would like very much to hear 
fusion upon the table, bed, and chairs, your account of some of the little things 
and a peep into one or two drawers, left) which you have observed this afternoon, 
half open, discovered their contents to|for it seems that it was these which dis- 
be in a corresponding state. jcovered to you the important secret that 

“You see, mother,” said Lucy, ‘that you have been trying so ling to find out.” 
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“T will tell you about my visit, then,’’|of their coming exceedingly double and - 
said Lucy. ‘“‘WhenI went in, cousin|ty- It should be sown as s00n as possi 


Sarah was writing, but, though she was 


a gentle heat, and kept in pots till ll danger 


very glad to see'me, she did mot forget of spring frosts is over; then transferred to the 


to put her pen, ink, and paper all back in 
their place, before we commenced our 


afternoon amusements, 


‘During the efternoon we were speak- 


flower border, or a piece of ground made 
good by copious additions to the top sod of a 
sandy loam, and some well rotted manure. 
By careful attention they will flower this sea- 
son, when the good may be selected and pro- 





ing of some place which we wisled to|psgated from, and the worthless allowed to 
find upon the map; cousin Sarah took|t:ke their chance among other perennials. It 


down an atlas from her shelf of books, 


juiay be sown in the natural ground the middle 


ca dined’ me ball deme sith 10 ‘che put| °F April, but will scarcely flower the first sea- 


it back again. I was quite sure that I 
should have left it on the table, if I had! 
been in her place. After this, we went 


out to take a walk. When we returned, 
Iobserved that she folded her shawl 
nicely, and put that and her bonnet in the 
place where they belonged. I noticed 
many more things of the same kind, but 
I cannot tell you all of them.”’ 

“I'am glad you have turned your 
afternoon visit to so good an account,” 
said Lucy’s mother, after she had list- 
ened to her stery. “If you remember and 
mag 3 the lesson you have learned to- 

ay, [think you will now be able to 
keep your room in order.”’ 

cf think I shall, mother,”’ said Lucy. 
“Jam going to regulate my room once 
more, and if I adopt cousin Sarah’s plan, 
which you call the golden rule of order, 
it will not get out of order again.” 

The next time Mrs. Bacon paid a visit 
to her daughter’s room, the appearance 
of neatness and order which it presented, 
convinced her that Lucy had not only 
discovered, but had learned to practice 
the great secret of order. 

Tue Pink—is a distinct species of some bot- 
anists; by others, it 1s considered only a vari- 
ety of the preceding, which no less authority 
than Decandolle claims the Dianthus Plu- 
marius, as its original type. Who can decide 
when doctors disagree? Which is right, does 
not materially concern as at the present time; 
enough that it is the best mentioned for stan- 
ding hard usage, and must be badly treated in- 
deed, not to give us at least a pretty border 
The whol idl ted by 

e whole are rapidly pro ayers 
about the middle - pac ot Tale, as pros by 
pipings—that is, cutting of the young grass, 
which should be inserted under bell or hand 
Glasses in the open air, and shaded from the 
sun. Seed can aiso be procured of the prin- 


| If it is desired to grow these gems to per- 
fection a border should be selected, and about 
six inches of turfy loam, dung and sand— 
one-half of the former, the rest of the two 
jlatter, placed on, and well incorporated with 
ithe garden soil, plant pinks about 8 inches 
apart.—Country Gentlemen. 

Men anv Women in America.—The ideal 
of the man of America seems to me to be, pu- 
rity cf intention, decision in will energy in 
action, simplicity and gentleness in manner 
and demeanor. Hence it is that there is 
something tender and chiJalri¢ in his behay- 
ior to woman which is infinitely becoming to 
him. In every woman he respects his own 
mother. 

In the same way it appeared to me that the 
ideal of the woman of America, of the woman 
of the New World,.is independence in char- 
acter, gentleness of demeanor and manner. 

The American’s ideal ef happiness seems 
to me to be, marriage and home, combined 
with public activity. To have a wife, his 
own house and home, his own little piece of 
land; to take care of these, and to beautify 
them, at the same time di.ing somegood to the 
State or the city—this seems to me to be the 
object of hun an life with most men; a jour- 
ney to Europe to see perfected cities, and— 
ruins belonging to it, as a desirable episode. 
Of the American home I have seen enough 
and heard enough for me to be able to say that 
the women have, in general, all the rule there 
which they wish to have. Woman is the cen- 
tre and lawgiver in the homes of New World, 
and the American man loves that it should be 
so. Hewishes that his wifeshould beso. He 
wishes that his wife should have her will at 
home, and he loves to obey it. In proof of 
this, I have heard the words of a young man 
quoted: “I hope that my wife will have her 
own will in the house, and if she has not, Pll 
make her have it?”? I must however say, that 
in the happy homes in which I lived, I saw 
the wife equally careful to guide herself by 
the wishes of her husband as he was to indulge 
her. Affection and sound reason make all 





cipal seedsmen, and we have known instances 


things equal.— Miss. Bremer. 
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1 again and again, as we believe ittebe of 
The Valley 3 Arner. great importance to the farmers ofthe West. 
ones Sere eee __..~| We cannot be mistaken when we assert 

ST: LOUIS, MO., APRIL, 1854. thatin a few years flax and wool will form 

et os === | very important places in the Agriculture of 
(The Postage on the Valley Farmer | the Western Slates, Fr ager" 
is now only six cents a-year to any part| 
of the United States. Tue Prairie Breaker.—We believe this 
| plow to be all the manufacturer represents 


Bounp. Vo.tumes.—We have a few ! “a 
bound volumes of Vol. 2, for 1850, Vol. 4, |! ' be (see Ist page advertising depart. 


for 1852, and Vol. 5, for 1853, for sale, ment.) By its peculiar construction a 
atour office, The price of Vol. 2 is one , 8'et portion of the friction on the mould- 
dollar, and of Vol. 4 and 5 one dollar and board is overcome, and thus much power 
thirty-five cents each; or all together and is saved. We shall be happy to show the 
the Farmer for 1854 for four follars and new plow to any of our readers who will 
fifty cents. call at our office. 
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Der Amerikanishe Bauer. | FLoyp’s Liniment.—(See page 50 ad- 
Unsere deutshen Leser werden gefal- vertising cover,) He must be a bold man 
ligst die Anzeige dieser Zeitechrift auf der who comes before the public wijh a rivalto 
ersten seite unserer Anzeigen finden. «Der , Dr. Bragg’s and McLean’s Liniment, yet 
Bauer” ist sehr niedlich gedrukt und ver- , here is a man who comes before us with a 
dient alle Understutzung von seiten unserer "ew preparation for which he claims very 
deutshen Mitburger. Wir sind gerne be- , Valuable properties. We advise all our 
reitwillig Subscriptionen fur den “Bauer” , readers to give it atrial, and judge for 
anzunehmen und zu befordern. themselves of its merits. 

We have received a letter from the Ed- | MOT meen Wepre erene 
itor ofthe Bauer in relation to the project! PuR® Bren Srock.—We invite the at- 
of issuing German edition of the Valley ‘ention of stock raisers tothe advertisement 
Farmer. We presume that if we obtained of Mr. Morris, in this issue. Mr. Morris 
6000 subscribers to the German edition of 88 @ high reputation, his sales have al- 
the Valley Farmer, it would not cause the W#YS been well attended, and his stock un- 
loss Of asingle subscriber to the Bauer, | iversally admired. As usual we presume he 
i will send us a supply of his catalogues 


Live Srocx Asgncy.—Mr. Sanrorp| which we shall take pleasure in sending to 
Howarp, whose card appears in this pa-' any person who may desire them. 


per, is well known as the stock editor of the | — 
; | Words with Correspondents. 
Boston Cultivator, and we presume no Picmreene womb oer ge oo 


manin the country is better qualified to 

judge of a fine animal than he. Those of an the subject of hydrology has: begp' re 

of readers who want the services of an agent ceived but too late for insertion in this pa- 
It will appear next month. 


in the purchase of stock of any kind, will P®: 


ve ; Our friend at Palmyra, who is “very 
Py, Saag Beth taierest OF PRIPOTIOR much pleased”? «with our call upon the 


1 te a ii. li farmers to write for the Valley Farmer,” as 
Latovzerre’s O14, Mint--on the cor- “it isthe only way to make an agricultural 
ner of Second and Morgan streets is rap- paper valuable,” represents a large class of 
idly being got ready for operation, and our subscribers who know what is night, 
by “next fall will be able to use 200,000 but never think that such calls are intend- 
bushels of flaxseed and castor beans per ed for them individually, 
year, We have often spoken of the flax’ Avshed to contain the «Little Giant 
crop and intend to revert’ to the subject Mill” should be about twenty feet wide. 
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A correspondent who wishes us to 
«search the files of the Republican from| 
1820 to 1825 for ‘a receipt for a cure of 
cancer furnished by Mr. Mills, who was a 
public hcuse keeper in St. Charles in early 
times for an American to live there, and 





many years Sheriff, until he declined to! 
serve any longer,” is informed that we’ 
cannot spare the time just now to attend to 


it. 
Mr, J. M. T. is informed that we have 


received his letters and that we will cheer-|' 


fully send him such documents as may be 
in ‘our power. We wish him and every 
other man like him who feels an interest in 
the success of our paper to act as agents 
for us. Money may be sent by mail at 
our risk. See notice above of back vol- 
umes and also advertisement in the proper 
place machines. 

A. Warren--The March number of 
the Farmer was regularly mailed to you at 
Hanson. We dv not know where the fault 
is. It is not at our office. We have mail- 
ed another number. 

T: J. White.—The papers have been 
sent, but as they have probably miscarried 
we will mail them again. 


0FTue Sromacnu prepares the elements of the 
bile and the blood, and if it does the work feebly 
and imperfectly, liver disease is the certain result. 
Ao soon, therefore, as any affection of the liver is 
perceived, we may be sure that the digestive or- 
gans are out of order, The first thing to be done, 
is to administer a specific which will act directly 
upon the stomach—the mainspring of the anlimal 
machinery. For this purpose we can recommend 
HOOFLAND’S German Bitters, prepared by 
Dr. C, M. Jackson, Philadelphia. Acting as an 
allterative and a tonic, it strengtheus the diges- 
tion, changes the condition of the blood and there- 
by gives regularity to the bowels. 


U7"It always gives us pleasure to notice any 
atticle that confers a real benefiton the commu- 
nity, and it is with confidence we heartily com- 
mend Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral to our readers as 
possessing extraordinary virtues for the cure of 
diseases incident to the Throat and Lungs. This 
may account for our frequent reference to this 
article which we feel justified in making known 


List of Letters 
Received at the Valley Farmer Office from 
Feb. 20, to March 25, 1845. 


F, A. Latham, High. Point, $2; R. A. Walton, Beile- 
mont, 7; Postmaster’ Venice; H. J. Wilson, Fort Scott; J. 
Bealer, Fort Leavenworth; Geo. Railey, Monticello, 3} BR. 
T. Towler, Palmyra, 1; W. A. Bennett, Cote Satis Dessein, 
2; G. B. Croft, Wolcott, 1; A. A. Meadow, Independence, 
4.60; Dr. J. L. Thompson, Maysville, 1; J. W. Brown, 
Glasgow; R. R. Elis, Richland Grove, 1; Postmaster, 
Weston. 

T. Peoples. Lebanon, 2 [pays for 1854;] M. Knox, Phil- 
adelphia; W. M. King, Piymouth, 15 J. L. Bayne, Dodds - 
ville, 1; S. R. Cotter, Mt, Vernon; G. M. Oooper, Tren- 
on, 3; W. R. Davis, New Madrid, 1; BE. A. Shaw, Onta- 
rio, 1; W. S. Browning, Chalk Level, 1; Jas. Martin, Mt. 
Pinsen, 3; W. N. Nalle, Arcadia, 1) G. Russell, Arcadia; 
W. M. Wood, Elm Wood, 1, fall right;] R. F. ‘Taylor, 
Windsor, 69 cts; J. W. Gillum, Louisville; J. T. Jones, 
Fulton, [the paper has been sent regularly to W. Gibbs 
since June last. We have mailed L. H. G. the back num- 
bers from October;] R. H. Gentry, Columbia, 1; T MHow- 
ell, West Plains; W. S. Lunt, Sidney; W. Russell, Afca- 
dia, 1; J. Barnes, Benton, 1; A. Morgan, Rock Creek, 1; 
[all right; ]J. W. Bobo, Mt. Vernon, 5, W. S, Mosely, 
New Madrid, 1° 

Sam’l, Walker, Savannah, 1; A. J. Dismukes, Bowling 
Green; G.M. Winton, Richland, 1; J Hill, California; P. 
M., Cerro Gordo, 1; Dr. W. A. Davidson, Jeff, City, 2; W. 
M. Gunnell, R‘chmond, 5; J. R. Wilkinson, Primrose, 3} 
R. Spates, Red Wing, 5; W.S. Lunt, Sidney; Postmaster, 
Tully, 1, J. M. Walker, Dover; J. D. Dunscum, Frank- 
ferd, 6; J. R. Phillips, Hanson, 3; M. Slaughter, Green- 
ton, 1; Davis & Ingram, Springfield; Postmaster, Jones’ 
Creek, 75 sts; J. Evans, Jonesboro, 1; J. M. Walker, Do- 
ver, 10; J. F. Colyer, Apple Creek, 68; T. J. Walker & 
Co., Belleville; Postmaster, Troy, 1; Postmaster, Red Bud, 
1; Postmaster, Tuscumbia, 2; W. S. Lunt, Sidney; 8, 
Howard, Boston. 

Dr. J. M. Martein, Fulton; J. W. Jones, Knob Noster, 
Postmaster, Liberty, 1; L, Marceilin, Fort Riley,1; W, 8. 
Wait, Greenville,1; J. E. Haymes, St. Luke, 1; J. As 
Sartorious, Knob Noster, 65 cts; Postmaster, St. Charles , 
15 G. H. Edwards, M!. Langum, 1; Wheeler, Melick & 
Oo., Albany; J. M’srew, Alexandersville; W. S.G. Mor- 
ton, Washington city, 1; R. F. Taylor, Windsor, 2.21; R. 
Owen, Tiskilwa; J. Holiingsworth, Mt, Olive; Wheeler, 
Melick & Co., Albany; Postmaster, Walnut Hilis; J. N. 
Goodman, Carrollton; J.C. Garnett, Shelbyville, 2.13; W. 
M. Jackson, Fayette; Postmaster, Huntsville, 2; Post- 
mastir, Danville; Postmaster, Troy, 1. 

J. Dixon, Dixonville, 3, J. Thompson, Greek Agency, 
10; P. Long, Greenville; J. M’Grew, Alexandefsville; J. 
Farmer, Sparta, 1; Postmaster, West Point, lo., 1; R. B. 
Holmes, St. Geneivieve, 1; J. N. Todd, Columbia, 1; 8. 
R. Murray, Futon, 1; T. S. Bragg, Oregon, 6; R. Owen, 
Tiskilwa; J. Wilson, Marrissa, 3, T. J. walker & Co, 
Bellevilie, 2; R. Graham, Danville; Mrs. J. G. Steers, 
Caledonia, 1; S. Grove, Finney’s Grove; J. Williams, Pa- 
ris, 1; Thos Berrie, Hilisboso’, [paper has beensent regu- 
larly;] S B R Wallace, Muscatine; M Guard, Kinderhook, 
3; W H Phillips, Rocheport, 2; E © Morton, Cummins, 3; 
J Allison, Iowaville, 5; J T Johnson & Co., Boonville, [2 
letters; E A Floyd, Greenville; A J Miller. Thebes, [the 
letter A shall be added hereafter;j Postmaster, Red Bud; 
Postmaster, Belleville, 1; Postmaster, Lone Jack; J W 
Wright, Edwardswille, 2; J Brinker & Co, Brunswick; 
Postmaster, Parkville, 1; Shaffer & B-ck, Harrisburgh; R 
Goaham, Danvilié: Postmaster, Cl~rksville, 7 cts; W 





to the public. —N. Y. Tribune. 





Russell, Arcadia, [your letter was duly received and ac- 
count credited; baunod volumes wil! be sent with castings.] 
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‘THE’ MARKETS, 


St: Lonis Market— Wholesale. 
Saturday, April 1, 1854. 





THOMAS’ san fh. 
Horticultural Garden and Nursery, 


Carondelet avenue, opposite Marine Hospital, 
SouTH St. Louis, mo. 

E finest Boquets made to ordor. Constantly on 

hand, Cut Flowers and Flowering Plants; Roses of 


every variety, Evergreens, ornamental Trees, Shrabs,. 


_ BEmr—$1350$ 146 ¥ ton, Hackled $190, Hardy Vines, Climbers, &c., &c« 


_FLovR—¥ bbl. good country brands, $5 50@$6 choice 
brands, $5 75; ex! a ceuutry and city ¢5 75@$6. 

WHEAT—Y? bushel, good to prime, $1,23¢81,30, choice 
$1,350$1,40. 

Oorn—? bushel 33@35 cents; sacks included: 

. OaTs-—¥ vushel, 38440 cents, sacks included. 

BARLEY—Y? bushel, 65@68 cents. 

. Mxpss Porx—? bbi., $11,50. 

_ PrcxLep Hams—* Ib., 5% cents. 

LARnpD—Y lb., No, 1 8@8% cents. 

SUGAR—Y lb., ccommon, 34@4% cents. 

MoLAsses—" gallon,21@22 cents, 

Corrre—? lb., Rio, 114@11% cents. 

SALT—? sack, G. A., $1,60. 

Pig IRoN—? ton, cold blast $45@960. 

. Hav-—¥ 100\bs. timothy, 70480 cents, 

BRAN-—70@76 cents ¥ 100 lbs. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE—Fay country butter, 8@L0 cts. 
good to prime, 11@18c; choice Ohio roll, 16@17c. W. Re 
cheese 8@10c for prime. 

DRIED YRUIT—apples $1; peaches, $1,15@$1,25 ¥ bu- 

GREEN APPLES—$1,50@$1,60 ¥ bushel. 





ST. LOUIS LEVE STOCK MARK ET~—april 1, 1854. 

* Beer CaTLLE.—The market at New Orleans continues 
active, and prices range from $9 6560 to $10 for choice 
beeves. This has caused increased inquiry for shipment, 
and with moderate supplies prices are firm, and sales ac- 
tive at $6 to $6 50, and in a few instances as high as $6 
16 4 @7 has been paid by the city butchers for choice cat- 
tle. best shipping lots however may be quoted at $6 
62%. The pens are pretty bare of good stock, and 

such meet with ready sale at the prices quoted—say for fair 
25, good to choice $6 50@$6 524, and a few extra 

at $6 75@$7 ¥ 100 Ibs net. 
HeeEp.~ But few in the market, and prices range as 
heretofore—say from $2, to $4, as in size and condition; 
extra at the highest, but the general averags of droves is 
abont.$2 75 to $3, with the fleece. 
HoGs.—Market not very active, and prices rule com- 
pared with otherstock. Shippers pay from $3 75 to $4 50, 
accoreing to condition and number, and batchers fer small 
lots No. 1 $4 25to $4 507 100 Ibs net. At last accounts 
the market was dui! below. 
= 





TERMS. 
THE VALLEY FARMER is published on the first of each 


Orders left with A. LEE & Co.,16 Main street, Caffera- 


ta; 73 Fourth street, the Valley Farmer office, Chesnut 
street, or at the Garden, will be attended to. ap’64y 





_ Reaper and Mowerfor§ale. _ 
‘REEN’S PATENT; has been used 


a little, but isas good asnew. Will be sold cheap, 
Apply to 8. P. SOBLETTE, near Cheltenham, four miles 
{ 


west of St. louis, ap’3t* 











me Suffolk Pigs. 


THE subscribers are now pi red to 
receive orders for pure Suffolk Pigs, 
bred from stock imported in 1848 by 
late WM. STICKNEY, and by the subseribers in January; 
also, an importation of 12 in October, 1863. Address 
JOSIATL STICKNEY, Watertown, or 

ap’54-6m ISAAC STIOKNEY, Boston, Mass, 


Pure Bred stock at Private sale. 

At Mount Fordham, Winchester Co., New York, 

Eleven Miles from City Hall N. Y., By Har- 
Rail Road Cars. 


Having met with more success than I anticipated the 
past year, with the Catalogue of male animals, at Pri- 
vate sale, is the reason for offering this lot of animals, 
AND MY JUNE SALE BY AUCTION, WILL No? 
TAKE PLACE. A full de-criptive Catalogue with prices 
attached, will be published on the 16th of April, and | in- 
tend to be at home myself to see any one who may call. Tf 
will sell at private sate, about 18 Short-Horns, 6 of which 
are young Bulis and Buil Caives. The Cows and Heifers 
old enough, will be in Calf, w the Celebrated Imported 
Bull, “BALCO,” (9918,) or Imported *“ROMEO,’* winner 
of the first Prizeat Saratoga, in 1853; and also at Amer 
ican Institute the same year. 

The young Bulls and Buil Calves, are some of them from 
imported Cows, and sired in England: the others are sired 
by the Imported Marquis of Cuarrabas, (11789,) winner of 
the first Prize at Saratoga, the past year, as a two year old, 
Also, about 10 head of Devons, consisting of a yearling 
Bull, sired by MAJOR, and 5 Bull Calves, sired by my im- 
ported first prize Bull, FRANK QUARTLY, and sever- 
al of them from imported Cows. The Cows and Helfen 
old enough, will be in Calf toFRANK QUARTLY. Al 
so 6 or 8 Suffolk Sows; and several young Suffolk and Be 
sex Boars. Also, 2 Southdown Rams, Imported direct 
from Jonas Webb; and 6 Yearling Rams, all bred by me, 
from Stock on both sides, imported from Jonas Webb. 
Catalogues will be forwarded by. Mali if desired, 

All animals delivered on SHIPBOARD, or RAIL CAR 
in the city of New-York, free of expense to tae purchaser: 


IEAM. 20eh Lanner Comte intng 48 taegs octave pages (ip- The Devonsare at my Herdsdaie Farm, 12 miles north, 
cluding 8 pages devoted to advertisements of matters of | which place I will take persons both to and from. 


interest to farmers,) and is offered at the following rates :— 


Single copy, ome year, - - - = $100 


MY “fRIEND, MR, N, J. BECAR, who is interested it 
several of my Importations, will also sell about 10 head of 
Short Horns, consisting of 4 young Bulls, and 6 or 6 Fe- 


Four eopies, $3; seven coples, $5; Fifteen copies, $10° |maies. His young Bulls are alsoseveral of them from im- 
YH"Payments, in all cases, must, be made in advance.— | ported Cows, and sired by the LORD OF ERYHOLMNE, 


12205,) and the celebrated first Prize Imported Bull RO- 


és in gold coins, current bank notes, or posta 
Brmnittanc gol 4 » OF postage MEO. Mr. Becar’s Cows and Helfers are in Calf to the 





stamps, may be made by mail at our risk. 


imported Bull MARQuIS OF CARRABAS, (11789.) Mr 


AGENTs,—Postmasters and Merchants throughout the |Becar can be seen at his store, No, 187 Broadway, New 


country are authorized to act as Agents, and every friend o 


the enterprise is respectfully requested to aid in extending 


its circulation. 


|York, at which place he will make arrangements to go © 
jhisfarm,at Smithtown, Long Island. Wis animals will 
be entered in the same catalogue with mine, which canbe 
obtained by addressing him at his Store, or me at Mount 





ADVERTISING.—Advertisements are inserted in the |Pordbam. His animals will De delivered Jn the same man- 
VERTISING DEPARTMENT of the Valiey Farmer at |"eT 28 mine. Our importations have been in almost all 


following rates UP 0 page of 12 lines, $1; each pe age ey a 
roam = goa cents; 12 lines, one year $6; each |“ ve more in number, 
° r yh od | Y¥°Terms, Cash on delivery. 


2 ne year, $4; one page, one insertion 
+ each a 1 insertion, $6; one page, yearly, $50; | 
A of six |inee or less, one year, $5. 


cases made at the same time, and are of equal merit, es- 


, L. G, MORRIS. 
March 16th, 1854. {apa 
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